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ADVERTISEMENT. 

PsuMAPS it will be thought that pieces 
written so much in the manner of set com- 
positions as the following^ should not have 
been denominated Letters ; it may there- 
fore be piroper to sajr^ that they are so 
c^ed because they were actually address* 
ed to a friend. They were written how- 
ever with the intention to print them^ if^ 
when they were finished, the writer could 
persuade himself that they deserved it ;^ 
and the character of authors is too well 
Unown for any one to be surprised that he 
could persuade himself of this. 

When he began these letters, his inten- 
tion was to confine himself within such 
limits, that essays on twelve or fifteen 
subjects might have been comprised in a 
volume.' But he soon found that an inte-. 
resting subject could not be ^ fully un- 
folded as he wished, in such a narrow space*. 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

It appeared to him that many things which 
would be excluded, as much belonged to 
the purpose of the essay as those which 
would be introduced. 

It will not seem a very natural manner 
of commencing a cotihe '. of letters to a 
friend, to enter formally on a subject, in 
the first, sentence. In excuse for this 
abruptness it may be mentioned,, that an 
introductory letter ^ent before that .which 
apipears first in the series s but as it wa^ 
written in the presumption that a consi- 
derable.varrcty of subjects would be treat- 
ed in the compass of a moderate number 
of letters, it is omitted, as being less 
adapted to precede what is executed in a 
manner so different from the design. 

When writing which has occupied a con - 
siderable length, and has been interrupted 
by considerable intervals of time, which is 
also on very different subjects, and was 
perhaps meditated lAider the influence of 
different circumstances, is at last all read 
over -in one short space, this immediate 
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Sttcces^on and close comparison make the 
writer sensible of some things of which he 
was not aware in the slow separate stages 
of his progress. On thus bringing the 
following essays under one review, the 
writer perceives some reason to apprehend 
that the spirit of the third will appear so 
different from that of the second, as ta 
give an impression of sonuthkig like in-^ 
consistency. The second may seem to re- 
present that a man may effect almost every 
thing, the third that he can effect scarcely 
any thing. The writer however persuade* 
himself that the one does not assert the 
efficacy of human resolution and effort, 
under the same conditions under which the 
other asserts their incfficacyj and that 
therefore there is no real contrariety be- 
tween the principles of the two essays. 
Allowing a human agent to possess power 
mthincertain limits^ (though those limits 
be narrow,) but then asserting his utter 
imbecility beyond those limits ; there will 
inevitably be a gre^t contrast betweea the 
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On a Mati's writing Memoirs of himself. 



LETTER I. 



My dear Friend, 

JEvERY one knows with what interest it 
is natural to retrace the course of our own 
lives. The past states and periods of a 
man's being are retained in a connexion 
with the present by that principle of self« 
love, which is unwilling to relinquish its 
hold on what has once been his. Though 
he cannot but be sensible of how little con- 
sequence his life can have been in the 
Creadon, compared with many other trains 
of events, yet be has felt it more import* 
ant to himself than all other trains to- 
gether ; and you will very rarely find him 
dred of narrating agsun the little history, 
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or at least the favourite parts of the little 
history, of himself. 

To turn this partiality to some account, 
I recollect having proposed to two or three 
of my friends that they should write, each 
principally however for his own ufe, me- 
moirs of their own lives, endeavouring 
not so much to enumerate the mere facts 
and events of life, as to discriminate the 
successive states of the mind, and the pro- 
gress of character. It is in this progress 
that we acknowledge the chief import- 
ance of life to consist ; but even as sup- 
flying a constant series of interests to the 
passions, and separately from every, con- 
sideration of moral and intellectual disci- 
pline, we have all accounted our life an 
inestimable possession, which it deserved 
incessant cares and labours to retain, and 
which continiaes in most cases to be still 
held with anxious attachment. What has 
been the object of so much partiality, 
and has been delighted and pained by so 
many emotions, might claim, even if the 
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highest interest were out of the question, 
that a short memorial should be retained 
by him who has possessed it, l^as seen It 
all to this moment depart, and can never 
recall it. 

To write memoirs of many years, as 
twenty, thirty, or forty, seems at the 
first glance a. ponderous task. Perhaps to 
reap the products of so many acres of 
-earth indeed might, to one person, be an 
undertaking of mighty toil. But the ma- 
terials of any value that all past life can 
supply to a recording pen, would be re- 
duced by a discerning selection to a very 
small and modest amount. How much 
more than one page of moderate size 
would be deemed by any man's self-im- 
portance to be due, on an average, to each 
of the days that he has lived ? No man 
would judge more than one in ten thou^ 
sand of all his thoughts sayings and ac« 
tions worthy to be mentioned, if memory 
were capable of recalling them, Neces* 
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sarily a vjery large poruon of what has oc- 
cupitd the successive years of Jife was of 
a kind to be utterly useless for ja history 
of it } because ijt was mcficly for the ac- 
commodation of the time. Perhaps io 
the space of forty years, millions of ,s.en- 
tence3 are proper to be u.ttered, and many 
thousands of affairs requisite to be trans^- 
acted, or of journics to be performed, 
which it would be ridioutous to i;ccord> 
They are a kind of material for the com^- 
mon expenditure and waste of the day. 
And yet it is often by a detail of this 
subordinate economy of life, that the 
works of fiction, the narratives of age, 
the jourjials of travellers, and even grave 
biographii:al .accounts, attain their won- 
derful length. A5 well ipijght a jchronicle 
of the coats that j^ n;ian h^s worn, with 
the colour and date of e^ch, be called 
his life, for any important uses of relating 
its history. As well inigbc a jwn of 
^hom I in^yire the dimeqsions the inter- 
nal divisions and the use of some re- 
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markable building, t^^n to tell me how 
much wood was employed in the scaffold- 
ing, where the ifiortar was prepared, or 
how often it rained while the work was 
proceeding. 

But, in a ddiberatc review of all that 
we can remember of past life, it will be 
possible to select a certain proportion 
which may with the most propriety be 
deemed the history of the man. What I 
am recommending is to follow the order 
erf time, and reduce your recollections, 
froxTi the earliest period to the present, ' 
into as simple a statement and explanation 
as you can, of your feelings, opinions, 
and habits, and of the principal circum- 
stances through each stage that have in- 
fluenced them, till they have become at 
last what they now are. 

Whatever tendencies nature may justly 
be deemed to have imparted in the first 
instance, you would probably find the 
greater part of the moral constitution of 
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your being composed of the contributioDS 
of many years and events, consolidated 
by degrees into what we call character ; 
and by investigating the progress of the 
accumulation, you would be assisted to 
judge more clearly how far the materials 
are valuable, the mixture congruous, and 
the whole conformation worthy to remain 
unaltered. With respect to any friend 
that greatly interests us; we have always a 
curiosity to obtain an accurate account of 
the past train of his life and feelings ; 
and though there may be several reasons 
for such a wish» it partly springs from a 
consciousness how much this retrospective 
knowledge would assist to decide or con- 
firm our estimate of that friend — but our 
estimate of ourselves is of more serious 
consequence. 

The elapsed period.s of life acquire im- 
portance too from, the prospect of its con- 
tinuance. The smallest thing becomes 
respectable, when regarded as the com- 
miencement of what has advanced, or is 
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adiraticing, into magnificence. The first 
rude settlement of Romulus would have 
been an insignificant circumstance, and 
might justly have sunk into oblivion, if 
Rome had not at length commanded the 
world. The little rill, near the source of 
one of the great American rivers, is an 
interesting object to the traveller who is 
apprised,, as he steps across it, or v/alks x 
few miles along its bank, that this is the 
stream which runs so far, and which gra- 
dually swells into so immense a fl^ :od. So, 
while I anticipate the endless progress of 
life, and wonder through what unknown 
scenes it is to take its course, its past 
years lose that character of vanity v^hich 
would seem to belong to a train of fleeting 
perishing moments, and "I see them as- 
suming the dignity of a commencing. 
eternity. In them I have begiin to be 
that conscious existence which I am to be 
through infinite duration ; and I fed a. 
Strange emotion of curiosity about this^ 
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little life in which I am setting out on 
such a progress; I cannot be content 
without an accurate sketch of the wind- 
ings thus far of a stream which is to bear 
me on forever. I try to imagine how it 
will be to recollect^ at a far distant point 
of my era, what I was when here j and 
I wish, if it were possible, to retain, as 
I advance, the whole course of my ex- 
istence within the scope of clear reflec- 
tion ; to fix in my mind^so very strong an 
idea of what I have been in this original 
period of my time, that I shall most com^- 
pletely possess this idea in ages too re* 
mote for calculation. 

The review becomes still more import- 
ant, wheal learn the influence which this 
first part of the progress will have on the 
happiness or misery of the next. 

One of the greatest difliculties in the 
way of executing the proposed task will 
have been caused by the extreme defi- 
ciency of that self-observation, which, to 
any extent^ b no common employment 
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either of youth or any later age. Mea 
realize their existence in the surrounding 
objects that act upon them^d form the 
interests of self> rather than in diat very 
self, that interior being, which is dius 
acted upon. So that this being itself^ 
with its thoughts and feelings, as distinct 
from the objects of those thoughts and 
feelings, but rarely occupies its own > deep 
and patient attention. Mtn carry their 
minds as* they carry t?heir watches, content 
tk) be* ignorant of the mechanism of their 
movements, and satisfied with attending 
to the little exterior circle of things, tO' 
which the passions, like indexes, are point* 
ingc It is surprismg.to see how little sel& 
knowledge a person not watchfully obser* 
vant of himself may have gained in the 
whole course of an active^ op even an in* 
quisitive life^ He may have lived ahr.ost 
an age, and traversed a continent, mi- 
nutely examining its curiosities, and in- 
terpreting the half obliterated characten 
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on its monuments, unconscious the while 
of a process operating on his own mind 
to impress y to «rase characteristics of 
imuch more importance to him than all the 
figured brass or marble that Europe con* 
tains. After having explored many a ca- 
vern or dark ruinous avenue, he may have 
left undetected a darker recess in his cha- 
racter. He may have conversed with many 
people, in different languages, on num* 
berless subjects ; but, having neglected 
those conversations with himself by which 
his whole moral being should have been 
kept continually disclosed to his view, he 
18 better qualified perhaps to describe the 
iotrigues of a foreign court, or the pro« 
gress q( a foreign trade ; to represent the 
floanners of the Italians, or the Turks ; to 

« 

narrate the proceedings of the Jesuits, or 
die adventures of the gypsies; than to 
write the history of his own mind. 

If we had practised habitual self-obser* 
Tation, we could not have failed to make 
important discoveries^ There have been 
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thousands of feelings, each of which, if 
strongly seized upon, and made the sub- 
ject of reflection, would have shewn us- 
what our character was, and what it was 
Itki&ly to become. There have been nu- 
merous incidents, which operated on us as 
tests, and so fully brought out the whole 
quality of the mind, that another person,. 
who should have been disCriminatively ob- 
serving us, would instantly have formed a 
decided estimate. But unfortunately the 
mind is generally too much, occupied by^ 
the feeling or the incident itself,, to have 
the slightest care ot* consciousness that anyv 
thing could be learnt, or is disclosed; Ih^ 
very edrly youth it is almost inevitable for 
it to be thus lost to itself even amidbt its 
own feelings,, and the external objects of 
attention; but it. seems a contemptible 
thing,, and it certainly is a criminal and 
dangerous thing, for a man in mature life 
to allow himself this thoughtless .c>icape 
from self-examination. 
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We have not only neglected to obsen^ 
vrhat our feelings indicated^ but have also 
in a very great degree ceased to remember 
what they were. We may justly wonder 
how our minds could pass away succes- 
sively from so many scenes and moments 
which seemed to us important^ each in it^ 
time^ and retain so slight an impression^ 
that we have now nothing to tell about 
what once excited our utmost emotion. 
As to my own mind, I perceive that it h 
becoming uncertain of the exact nature 
of many feeling3 of ^ considerable interest, 
even of later years ; of course, the re- 
membrance of what was felt in early life 
is exceedingly faint. I have just been ob- 
serving several children of eight or ten 
years old, in all the active vivacity which 
enjoys the plenitude of the nwment 
without ** looking before or after;'* and 
while observing, I attempted, but without 
success, to recollect what I was at that 
age. I can indeed remember the princi- 
pal events of the period, and the actions 
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ftnd projects to which my feelingf im^ 
peHed me ; but the feelings themselves^ 
iH' their own pure juvenility^ cannot be re- 
vived, so as to be described and placed in 
comparison with those of maturity. W hat 
is become of all those vernal fancies 
which had so much- power to- touch the 
heart ? What a number of sentiments have 
lived and revelled in the soul that are now 
irrevocably gone. They died, like the 
singing birds of that time^ which now sing 
no more. 

The life that we then had, now seea^ 
almost as if it -could not have been our 
own. When we go back to it in thought^ 
and endeavour to recall the interests which 
animated it, they will not come. We are 
like a man returning, after the absence of 
many years^ to visit the enribowered cot«- 
tage where he passed the morning of his 
Kfe, and finding only a relic of its ruins. 

But many of the propensities which 
still continue^ probably originated thea^ 
and our not being able to explore them 
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up to those remote sources renders a 
complete investigation of our moral and 
intellectual characters for ever impossible. 
How little,, in those years, we were aware, 
^hen we met with the incident, or heard 
die conversation, or saw the spectacle, cm* 
felt the emotion, which were the first 
causes of some of the chief permanent 
tendencies of future life, how much we 
might, long afterward, wish to ascertain^ 
the origin of those tendencies, and how 
much in vain. But if we cannot abso- 
lutely reach their origin, it will however 
be interesting to trace them back through 
»all the circumstances which have increased 
their strength. 

In some occasional states of the mind, 
we can look back much more clearly, and 
v9z much greater distance, than at other 
times. I would advise to seize those shorts 
intervals of illumination which sometimes 
occur without our knowing the cause, 
and in which the genuine aspect of some 
Tcmote event, or long-forgotten image, 
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is T c c o v gf c d with extreme distinctness hf 
vivid spontaneous glimpses of thought^, 
such as no effort could have commanded ;. 
as the sombre feature^ and minute objects^ 
of a distant ridge of hills become strik^K^ 
ingly visible in the strong gleams of light 
which transiently fall on them. An in« 
stance of this kind occurred to me but ai 
few hours since, whik reading what had. 
no perceptiUe connexion with a circum- 
stance of mjr early youth, which pro* 
babLy I have not recollected for many' 
years, and which had no unusual interest 
at the time that it happened. That cir- 
cumstance came suddenly to my mind, 
with a clearness of representation which I 
was not able to retain for the length of 
an hour, and which I could not by the 
strongest effort at this instant renew. I 
seemed almost to see the walls and win- 
dows of a particular room, with four or 
five persons in it, who were so perfectly 
restored to my imagination, that I could 
rec<^nise not only the features, but even 
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the momentary cxpressiotis of thAr coud>^ 
tenances^ and the tones of their voices. 

According to different states of the 
mind too, retrospect appears longer or 
shorter. Id may happen that some mcr 
;|tiorable circumstance of Very early life 
^hall be so powerfully recalled* as to con* 
tract the wide intervening space,, by ba- 
nishing from the view, ^r little while, all 
the series of intermediate remembrances^ 
l>ut when this one object of memory re- 
tires again to- its remoteness and indif^ 
ference, and all the others resume their 
proper places and distances, the retros* 
pect appears long-. 

Places and things which have an asso- 
ciation with any of the event's or feelings 
of past life, will greatly assist the recoK 
lection of them. A man of strong asso« 
ciations finds memoirs of himself already 
written on the places where he has con-* 
versed with happiness or misery. If an ^ 
old man wished to animate for a moment 
the languid and faded ideas which be r^^ 
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tains of his youtbj he might walk with his 
crutch across the green where he once 
played with companions who are now 
probably laid to repose in another spot 
not far off. An aged saint may meet 
again some of the affecting ideas of his 
early piety in the place where he first 
thought it happy to pray. A walk in a 
meadoW) the sight of a bank of flowers,, 
perhaps even of some one flower, a land- 
scape with the tints of autumn, the de* 
scent into a valley, the brow of a moun* 
tain, the house where a friend has been 
met, or has resided, or has died, have 
often produced a much more lively recol* 
lection of our past feelings, and of the 
objects and events which caused them, 
than the most perfect description could 
have done ; and we have lingered a consir 
deraUe time for the pensive luxury of 
thus resuming, if I may so express it>, the 
departed state of our minds. 

But there are many to whoit) local asso - 
ciations present unagcs which they fer- 
vently wish they could forget; images 
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which haunt the places where crimes have 
been perpetrated, and which seem <o ap- 
proach and glare on the criminal as he 
hastily passes hy, especially if in the 
evening or the night. No local associa- 
tions are so impressive as those of guilt. 
It may here -be observed, that as each one: 
has his own separate remembrances,.giving: 
to some places an aspect and a significance 
which he alone can perceive^, there must: 
be an unknown number of pleasing, or 
mournful, or dreadful associations, spread 
over the scenes inhabifted or visited by 
men. fVe pass without any awakened 
consciousness by the bridge, or the wood, 
or the house, where there is something to 
excite the most painful or frightful ideas 
in the next man that shall come that way,. 
€>r possibly the companion that walks along 
with us. How much there is in a thousand: 
spots of the earth, that is invisible and siv 
lest to all but the conscious individual*. 

I hear a voice you cannot hear}, 
I sec a hand jou cannot sc(». 
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LETTER II. 

We may regard our past life as a conti- 
nued though irregular course of educa- 
tion ; and the discipline has consisted of 
instruction, companionship, leading,^ and 
the diversified influences of the world. 
The young mind eagerly came forward 
to meet the operation of some of these 
modes of discipline, though without the 
possibility of a- thought concerning the , 
.important process under which it %vas be- 
ginning to pass. In some certain degree 
we have been influenced by each of these 
parts of the great system of education ; 
it will be worth while to inquire how far, 
and in what manner. 

Few persons can look back to the early 
period when they were peculiarly the sub- 
jects of instruction, without a regret for 
themselves, (which may be (extended to 
the human race J that the result of ii^ 
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stmcttoDj excepting that which leads to 
evil^ bears so small a proportion to its 
compass and repetki^nw Yet some good 
consequence will follow the diligent in- 
culcation of. truth and precept on tlic 
youthful mind ; and our consciousness of 
possessing certain advantages derived from 
it will be a partial consolation in»the review 
that will comprise so many proofs of its 
comparative inefficacy. You can recol- 
lect perhaps the instructions to which 
you fed yourself permanently the most 
indebted^ and some of those which pro* 
duced the greatest effect on your mind at 
the time, those which surprised^ delighted^ 
or mortified you. You can remember the 
facility or difEculty of understanding, the 
^cility or difficuky of believing, and the 
practical inferences which you drew frona 
principles, on the strength of your own 
reason, and sometimes in variance with 
those made by your instructors. You can 
i"enpiember what views of truth and duty 
^cr^ most frequently and cogently pre* 
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se0jtedi» what passioDS were appealed to, 
what arguments were employedi and which 
had the greatest inSuence. Perhaps your 
present idea of the cnost convixiciog and 
persuasive ^ode of instruction cnay be de- 
ny cd frana your early experience of the 
manner of those persons^ with whose opi- 
lUOQsyou felt it the most easy and delight* 
fpl to harmoaize;^ »ho gaye you the mosc 
agreeable CQjnscJoxisness of your faculties ex- 
panding to the light, like morning flowers^ 
and who^ ^assuming the least of dictation, 
<xeo:cd.the greatest jdegrjce of power. You 
x;ancecollect the submissiveness with which 
^your inind yielded to instructions as from 
an oracle, or the hardihood with which you 
dared to examine and oppose them. You 
can remember how far they became, as to 
your own conduct;, an internal authority 
of reason and conscience, when you were 
not under the inspection of those who in- 
culcated them i and what classes of persons 
or things around you they induced you ta 
dislike or approve. And you can perhaps 
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imperfectly trace the manner and the par- 
ticulars in which they sometimes aided, or 
sometimes counteracted, those other influ- 
ences which have a far stronger efficacy on 
the character than instruaion can boast. 

Most persons, I presume, can recollect 
some few sentences or conversations which 
inadesodeep an impression,perhaps in some 
instances they can scarcely tell why, that 
they have been thousands of rimes recalled, 
while all the rtst have been forgotten; or 
they can advert to some striking incident, 
coming in aid of instruction, or being of 
itself a forcible instruction, which they 
seem even now to see as -clearly as when it 
happened, and of which they will retain a 
perfect idea to the end of life. The most 
remarkable circumstances of this kind de- 
serve to be recorded in the supposed me- 
moirs. In some instances, to recollect 
the insft-uctions of a former period will be 
to recollect too the excellence, the affec- 
tion, and the death, of the persons who 
gave them. Amidst the sadness of such a 
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Tcmembrarvce, it will be a consolation that 
they are not entirely lost to us. Wise 
monitions, when they return on us with . 
this melancholy charm, have more pathetic 
cogency than when they were first uttered 
by the voice of a living friend who is now ' 
silent. It will be an interesting occupation 
of the pensive hour, to recount the advan- 
tages which we have received from beings 
who have left the world, and to reinforce 
our virtues from the dust of those who first 
taught them. 

In our review^ we shall find that the 
companions of our childhood, and of each . 
succeeding period, have had a great infiu^ 
€nce on our characters. A creature so con-, 
formable as man, and at the same time 
^o capable of being moulded into partial 
dissimilarity by social antipathies, cannot, 
have conversed with his fellow beings thou- 
sands of hours, walked with them thousands 
of mik^ undertaken with them numberless 
eoterprises snudler and greater,^ and had 
every passioa by turns awdiened in their 
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company^withoufbemg immensely afl^ted 
by all this association. A large share in- 
deed of the social interest may have been 
of so common a kind^ and with^persons of 
so common an ofder, diat the effect on the 
character has been too little peculiar to be 
strikingly perceptible during the progress. 
We were not sensible of itj till we came to 
some of those circumstances and changes ^ 
in life> which make us aware of the state of 
our minds by the manner in which new ob- 
jects are acceptable or repulsive to them. 
On removing into a new circle of society, 
for instance, we could perceive, by the 
number of things in y/hich we found our- 
selves uncongenial with the new acquaint* 
ance, thenoodiiication which our sendments 

had received in the preceding social inter- 
course. But in some instances we have 
been sensible, in a very short time, of a 
powerful £brce operating on our opinions 
tastes and habits, and throwing them into a 
'^ew order. This effect is inevitable, if a 
young susceptible mind happens to become 
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familiarly acquainted with a person in 
T^vhom a strongly individual cast of charac- 
ter is sustained and dignified by uncommon 
mental resources i and it may be found 
thati generally, the greatest measure of ef- 
fect has been produced by the influence 
of a very small number of persons j often 
of one only, whose extended and inte- 
resting mind had more power to surround 
and assimilate a young ingenuous being, 
than the collective influence of a multi- 
tude of the persons, whose characters were 
moulded in the manufactory of custom, 
and sent forth like images of clay of kin- 
dred shape and varnish from a pottery, I 
am supposing, all along, that the person 
who writes memoirs of himself, is con- 
scious of something more peculiar than a 
mere dull resemblance of that ordinary 
form of character, for which it woul4 seem 
hardly worth while to have been a man. 
As to the crowd of those who are faith- 
fully stamped, like bank-notes, with the 

VOL. I. c 
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same marks, with the difference only rf 
being worth more guineas or fewer, they 
are mere particles of a class^ mere pieces 
and bits of the great vulgar or the small ^ 
they need not write their history, it may 
be found in the newspaper-chronicle, or 
the gossip's or the sexton's narrative. 

It is obvious, in what I have suggested 
respecting the research through past life, 
that all the persons who are recalled to the 
mind, as having had an influence on us, 
must stand before it in judgment. It i$ 
impossible to examine our moral and in^ 
tellectual growth without forming ai> esti^ 
mate, as we proceed, of those who re-^ 
tarded, ady^nped, or perverted it. Our 
dearest relatives And friends cannot be 
exempted. There will be occasionally 
the necessity of blaming where we wish to 
give entire praise ; though perhaps som^ 
worthy, motives and generous feelings 
may, at the same time, be discovered ixi 
the conduct where they had hardly been 
perceived or allowed before. But, at any 
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rate, it is important that in no instance 
the judgment be duped into delusive esti- 
mates, amidst the examination, and so as 
to deprave the principles of the examina- 
tion by which we mean to bring our- 
selves to rigorous justice. For if any in- 
dulgent partiality, or mistaken idea of 
that duty which requires a kind and candid 
feeling to accompany the clearest discern- 
ment of defects, may be permitted to be- 
guile our judgments out of the decisions 
of justice in favour of others, self-love, a 
more indulgent and partial feeling than all 
besides, will not fail to practise the same 
beguilement in favour of ourselves. But 
indeed it would seem impossible, besides 
being absurd, to apply one set of princi- 
ples to judge of ourselves, and another to 
judge of those with whom we have asso- 
ciated. 

Every person of tolerable education has 
been considerably influenced by the books 
which he has read ; and remembers with a 

c 2 
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kind of gratitude several of those that 
made the earliest and the strongest im- 
pression. It is pleasing at a more ad- 
vanced period to look into the early fa- 
vourites again ; though the mature person 
may wonder how some of them had once 
power to absorb his passions, make iiim 
retire into a lonely wood in order to read 
unmolested, repel the approaches of sleep, 
or infect if withi visions when it came. A 
capital part of the proposed task woujd 
be to recollect th^ books that have been 
read with the greatest interest, the period^ 
when they were read, the succession of 
them, the partiality which any of them 
ihspired to i, particular mode of life, to ^ 
study, to % system of opinions, or to a 
cl^ss of human characters, And the coun- 
teraction of later ones (where we have 
been sensible of it) to the effect produced 
by the former j and then, to endeavour to 
estimate the whole and ultimate influence. 
Considering the multitude of facts, sen- 
timents, and characters, which have bcei) 
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Contemplated by a person who has read 
ftiuch, the effect, one should think, must 
have been vet-y great. Still however it 
is probable that a very small number of 
books will have the pre-emkience in our 
mental history. Perhaps your memory^ 
will promptly recur to six or ten that 
have contributed nK)re to your present 
habits of feeling and thought than all 
•the rest together. And here it may be ob- 
served, that when a few books of the 
same kind have pleased us emphatically, 
they too often form an almost exclusive 
taste, which is carried through all future 
reading, and is pleased only with books of 
that kind* 

It might be supposed that the scenes of 
nature, sn amazing assemblage of phas- 
nomena!> if their effect were not lost 
through familiarity, would have a power- 
ful influence on all opening minds, and 
transfuse into the internal economy of 
ideas and sentiment something of a cha- 
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racter and a colour correspondent to die 
beauty, vicissitude^ and grandeur, which 
continually press on the senses. On 
minds of genius they often have this 
effect; and Beattie's Minstrel may be as 
just as it is a fascinating description of the 
feelings of such a mindi But on the 
greatest number this influence operates 
feebly; you will not see the process in 
children, nor the result in mature persons. 
The charms of nature are objects only of 
sight and hearing, not of sensibility and 
imagination. And even the sight and 
hearing do not receive impressions sufli- 
ciendy distinct or forcible for clear recol- 
lection; it is not therefore strange that 
*hesc impressions seldom go so much 
deeper than the senses as to awaken pen- 
siveness or enthusiasm, and fill the mind 
with an interior permanent scenery of 
^autifiil images at its own command. 
This defect of fancy and jensibility is un- 
^rtunate amidst a creation infinitely rich 
With grand and beautiful objects, which. 
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iniparting something more than images 
to a mind adapted and habituated to con- 
Verse with nature, inspire an exquisite 
sentiment that seems like the emanatiofr 
of a spirit residing in them. It is unfor- 
tunate, I have thought within these few 
minutes, while looking out on one of the 
most enchanting nights of the most inte- 
i^sting season of the year, and hearing 
the voices of a company of persons, to 
whom I can perceive that this soft and 
solemn shade over the earth, the calm 
sky, the beautiful stripes o^ cloud, the 
stars, and the waning moon just risen,, are 
all blank and indifferent. I feel no vanity 
in this instance.; for probably several 
thousand aspects of night, not less striking 
than this, have appeared before my eyes 
and departed^ not only without awaking 
emotion, but witljout attracting notice. 

If minds in general ai:e not made to be 
stron^y aflfected by the phaenomcna of 
the earth and heavens, they are hawever 

€ 4 
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all subject to be powerfully influenced by 
the appearances and character of the hu- 
man world. I suppose a child in Switzer- 
land, growing up to a man, would have ac- 
quired incomparably more of the cast of 
his mind from the events, manners, and 
actions, of the next village, though its in- 
habitants were but his occasional compa- 
nions, than from all the mountain-scenes^ 
the cataracts, and every circumstance of 
beauty or sublimity in nature around him. 
We are all true to our species, andVery 
soon feel its importance to us, (though 
benevolence be not the basis of the inte- 
rest,) far beyond the importance of any 
thing that we see besides. You may have 
observed how instantly even children will 
turn their attention away from any of the 
mcr^* ample aspects of nature^ however 
rare or striking, if humaji objects present 
themselves to view in any active manner. . 
This ** leaning to our kind" brings each 
individual not only under the influence 
attending direct companionship with a 
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few, but under the operation of number- 
less influences from all the moral diversi- 
ties of which he is a spectator in the living 
world, — a complicated though often in- 
sensible tyranny, of which every fashion, 
folly, and vice, may exercise its part. 

Some persons would be able, in the re- 
view of life, to recollect very strong and 
influential impressions made, even in al- 
most the first years of it, by some of the 
facts which they witnessed in surrounding 
society. I do not know whether you can ; 
but at Icaft you can retrace your most 
remarkable views of mankind for a consi- 
derable number of years, which have ex- 
tended your attention beyond the confined 
population of a neighbourhood, and have 
given you such access to the wider living 
world, as to enable you to form your 
opinions of it from the actual reality, 
without the aid of moralists, satirists, or 
writers of novels. And this simple circum- 
stance, that in viewing mankind you have 

c 5 
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been led to the adoption of many of your 
opinions, is one illustration of the influ- 
ence which the world has had on you ; it 
has been so far the creator of your men- 
tal economy. But the operation has not 
stopped here ; the living world will not 
confine itself to occupying the under- 
standing, and yield to be a mere subject 
for judgments to be formed upon ; but all 
the while that its judge is directing upon 
it the exercise of his understanding, it is 
re-actively throwing on him various moral 
influences and infections. 



LETTER III. 

A PERSON, capable of being deeply in- 
terested, and who is accustomed to reflect 
on his feelings, will have observed in him- 
self this subjection to the influences of 
what has been presented to him in society ; 
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and will acknowledge that in one or a few 
instances they have seemed, at the time, 
of sufficient force to go far toward new- 
moulding the whole habit of the mind. 
Recollect your own experience. After 
witnessing some remarkable transaction, 
or some new and strange department of 
life and manners, or some striking disclo- 
sure of character, or after listeninor to 
some extraordinary conversation, or im- 
pressive recital of facts, you have been 
{Conscious that what you have heard or 
seen has given your mind some one strong 
determination, x)f a nature cjirecdy re- 
sulting from the quality of this cause. 
Though the dispositions already existing 
must no doubt have been prepared to re- 
ceive the operation of this new cause in 
one certain manner, (since everyone would 
not have been affected in the same man- 
ner,) yet the feelings have been thrown 
into an order so different, that you seemed 
to have acquired anew moral being. The 

c6 
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I 

difference has been not merely in their 
temporary energy, but also in their direc- 
tion. In the state thus suddenly formed, 
some of the dispositions of which you had 
been conscious before, seemed to be lost, 
while others that previously had little 
strength, were grown into an imperious pre- 
valence ; or even a new one appeared to 
have been originated*. While this state 
continues, a person is another character; 
and if the moral tendency thus excited or 
created were prolonged through the sequel 
of his life, the latter part of it might so little 
resemble the former, that he would not, 
except by his person, or by local circum- 
stances, be recognised for the same, while 
an observer who should not know the 
cause, would be perplexed and surprised 
at the difference. Now this difference 
might actually be in a great measure 
realized, if the impression which gives this 

N * So great an effect Uiwever as this is perhaps rarely 
experienced from even the most powerful causes^ ex- 
<^^Pt in early life. 
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temporary direction .to his mind, were so 
intensely powerful as to haunt him ever 
after ; or if he were subjected to a long 
succession df impressions of the same ten- 
dency, without any opposite or strongly 
different ones intervening to break the 
process. 

You have witnessed perhaps a scene of 
injustice and oppression, and have retired 
with an indignation which has tempted 
you to imprecate vengeance. Now sup- 
posing that the hateful image of this 
scene were to be revived in your mind for 
a long time, as often as any iniquitous 
circumstance in society presents itself to 
your notice, and that you had an entire 
persuasion that your feeling was the pure 
indignation of virtue ; or, supposing that 
you were repeatedly to witness similar 
instances, widiout your emotion becoming 
languid by familiarity with them, the 
consequence might be that you would 
acquire the spirit of Draco or Minos. 

It is easy to imagine the impression of a 
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few atrocious facts on a mind of ardent pas- 
sions converting a humane horror of cruelty 
into the vindictive fanaticism of Montbar 
the Buccaneer* ; and I have known instances 
of a similar effect, in a fainter degree. A 
person of gentler sensibility, by acci- 
dentally witnessing a scene of distress of 
which none of the circumstances caused 
disgust toward the sufferers, or indignation 
against others as the cause of the sorrow, 
having once tasted the pleasure of sooth- 
ing woes which perhaps death alone can 
remove, might be led to seek other in- 
stances of distress, acquire both an apti- 
tude and a partiality for the friendly 
office, and become a pensive philanthro- 
pist. The strong disgust, excited by some 
extravagance of ostentatious wealth, or 
some excess of dissipated frivolity, and 
awaked again at every succeeding and in- 
ferior instance of the same kind, with a 
much stronger aversion than would have 
been excited in these inferior instances, if 

* See Abbe Raynal^s History of the Indies^ 
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the disgusted feeling did not run into the 
vestiges of the first indelible impression, 
may produce a cynic or a miser, a recluse 
or a philosopher. Numberless other illus- 
trations might be brought to shew how 
much the characters of human beings, en- 
tering on life, with such unwarned care- 
lessness of heart, are at the mercy of the 
incalculable influences which may strike 
them from any point of the surrounding 
world. 

It is true that, notwithstanding so many 
influences are acting on men, and some of 
them apparently of a kind and of a force 
to produce in their subjects a striking pe- 
culiarity, very few characters strongly 
marked from all around them are found to 
arise. In looking on a large company of 
persons whose dispositions and pursuits are 
substantially alike, we cannot doubt that 
several of them have met with circum- 
stances, of which the natural tendency must 
have been to give them a determination of 
mind extremely dissimilar to the character 
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those original principles which are to tJtf 
unfolded by the progrcss^ of time into in^ 
teUectual powers and moral dispositions ;' 
I yet cannot but perceive that the imme- 
diate causes of the greater portion of the 
prominent actfial character of huriiam 
beings are to be found in those moral ele- 
ments through which they pass*^ And if 
I might indulge so fanciful an idea as that 
of its being possible for a man to live 
back again to his infancy, through all thd 
scenes of his life, and to give back from 
his mind and character, at each time and 
circumstance^ as he repassed it>^ exacdy 
that which he took from it, when he was^ 
there before, it would be most curious ta 
see the fragments^ arid exuvice ofdie moral 
man, lyinghere and there along the rettt)* 
grade path, and to find what he was in the 
beginning of this train of modifications 
«nd acquisitions. Nor can it be doubted 
that any man, though his original tenden- 
cies (which possibly have been brought 
Bndct ^ series of events calculated to 6^ 
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Vouf their devclopement) were ever so 
defined, might, by being led through a 
difFcrcnt train, opposite to those native 
tendencies, have been now an extremely 
different man from what he is, even- the 
measure of his intellectual culuvation 
being the same« 

Here a person even of your age might 
^ause, and look back with great interest 
on the world of circumstanceflf through 
which life has been drawn. Consider 
what thousands of situations, appearances^ 
incidents, persons, you have been present 
to, each in its mon^nt. The review w'dl 
present to you something like a chaos, 
with all the moral, and all other elements, 
confounded togetheri and you may reflect 
till you begin almost to wonder how an 
individual retains even the same essence 
through all the diversities, vicissitudes, and 
counteractions of influence, that .operate 
on it during its progress through the con- 
fusion. But thouglf^s essence is the same, 
and might defy an universe to extinguish. 
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absorb^ or change itj its modification, iHf 
conditiotti and habits, will shew where it 
has been, and what it has undergone,-^ 
You. may descry o^ it the marks and co- 
lours of many ©f the things by which, in 
passing, it has been touched or arrested^ 

Consider the number of meetings with* 
acquaintance, friends, or strangers; the 
number of conversations you have held or' 
heard j the number of exhibitions of good* 
or evil, virtue or vice ^ the number of oc- 
casions on which you have been disgustedf 
or pleased, moved to admiration or to ab- 
horrence ; the number of times that you 
have contemplated the' town, the rural 
cottage, or verdant fields ; the number of 
volumes that you have read > the times^ 
that you have looked over the present 
state of the world, or gone by means of 
history into past ages; the number of 
comparisons of yourself with other per- 
sons, alive or dead, and comparisons of 
them with one anothff ; the number of 
solitary musings, of solemn contcmpla?- 
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l^ons of nighf;» of the successive subjects 
iof thought^ and of animated sentiments 
that have been kindled and extinguished. 
Add all the hours and causes of sorrow 
that you have known. Through this 
lengthened^ and^ if the number could be 
xoldj stupendous^ multiplicity of things» 
you have advanced^ while all their hetero- 
geneous myriads have darted influences 
upon you, each one of them having some 
deiinable tendency. A traveller round the 
globe would not meet a greater variety of 
reasons, prospects, and winds, than you 
xnig^t have recorded of the circumstances 
affecting the progress of your character, 
in yojiir jjtipral journey. You could not 
wish to have drawn to yourself the agency 
of a vaster diversity of causes ; you could 
not wish, on the supposition that you 
had gained advantage from all these, to 
wear the spoUs of a greater number of 
regions. The formation of the character 
from so many materials reminds one 
of that mighty appropriating attraction. 



which, on -the hypothesis that the resuN 
Tcction shall re-assemble the same particles 
\which romposed the body before, wiU 
«draw &em from dust, and trees, and ani- 
tnals, and ocean, and winds. 

It would scarcely be expected that a 
ibting which should be conducted through 
.such anarchy of discipline, in which the 
^endless crowd of influential powers seem 
waiting, each to take away what the last 
^had given, should be permitted to acquire^ 
^r to retain, any settled form of qualities at 
49dr. The more probable result would be» 
<ither several qualities disagreeing with 
one another, or a blank neutrality. And 
in fact, a ^eat number of such neutralities 
4u:e found every where ; persons who, un- 
less, as I have before observed, their shar- 
ing of the general properties of human na- 
ture, a litde modified by the insignificant 
distinction of some large class, can be 
called character, have no character. It is 
-riierefore somewhat strange, if you and if 
^thcr individuals have come forth with 
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^oral features of a strongly marlced and 
wcoiisistently combined cast, from the infi- 
nity of miscellaneous impressions^ If the 
.process has becfn 'SO complex, how comes 
she result to be so simple ? How has it hap- 
5)ened that the collective effect of these 
numenWis and jairing operations on your 
jmind, is that which only a Jew of these 
operations were adapted to produce, and 
/juite different from that which many 
others of them would naturally have pro- 
4iuced, and do actually produce in many 
briber persons ? Here you will perceive 
ihat some one capital determination must 
Jong since have been by some means esta- 
Jblished in your mind, and that, during 
your progress, this grand determination 
Jias kept you susceptible of the efiect of 
^ome influences, and in a great measure 
jfortified against many others. Now what 
was the prevailing determination, whence 
did it come, how did it acquire its power ? 
Was it an original tendency and insup- 
pressiblc impulse of your nature s or die 
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result of your earliest impressions j or of 
some one class of impressions repeated 
oftencr than any other i or of one sii^lc 
impression of extreme force ? What was 
it, and whence did it come ? This is the 
great secret in the history of character ; 
for, it is scarcely necessary to ftbsenre, 
that as soon as the mind is under the power 
of a predommant tendency, the difficulty 
of growing into the maturity of that form 
of character which this tendency promotes 
or creates, is substantially over. Because, 
when a determining principle is become 
predominant, it not only produces a par- 
tial insensibility to all impressions that 
would counteract it, but also continually 
augments its own ascendency, by means of 
a fai^lty or fatality of finding out every 
thing, and ateracring and meeting every 
impression, that is adapted to coalesce 
with it and strengthen it s^ like the instinct 
of animals which instantly selects from the 
greatest variety of substances those which 
arc fit for their nutriment. Let a man have 
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^me leading and decided propensity, and 
it will be surprising to see how many more 
things he will find, and how many more 
icvents will happen, than any one could 
have imagined, of a nature to reinforce 
it- And sometimes even circumstances 
-which seemed of an entirely counteractive 
T)rder, are strangely seduced by this pre- 
dominant principle into an operation that 
confirms it ; just in the same manner as 
polemics most self-complaccntly avow 
their opinions to be more firmly esta- 
blished by all that the opponent has ob- 
jected. 

It would be easy to enlarge almost 

without end on the influences of the sur- 

' rounding world in forming the character 

of caoh individual 5 and no one would 

deny that to a considerable extent such a 

representation is true. But yet a man 

may be unwilling to allow that he has 

" been quite so servilely passive as he would 

probably find that he has been, if it were 
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.possible for him to make a complete en- 
imination. He may be disposed to think 
rthat his reason has been an independent 
power, has kept a strict watch and passed 
a right judgment on his moral progress, 
.has met the circumstances of the external 
world on terms of examination and au- 
thority, and has permit ied only such im- 
pressions to be received, or at least only 
such consequences to follow from them, 
.as it wisely approved. But I would tell 
him that he has been a very extraordinary 
man, if the greater part of his time has 
not been [spent entirely without a thought 
of reflecting a; A«^ impressions were made 
on him, and what was their tendency ; and 
even without a consciousness that the effect 
of any impressions was of importance to 
Jiis moral habits. He may be assured that 
he has been subjected to many gentle gra- 
dual processes, and has met many critical 
•occasions, on which, and on the conse- 
quences of which, he formed no opinions. 
And again, it is. unfortunately true, that 
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even should attention be awake, and opi- 
nions be fonncd, the faculty which forms 
them is very servile to the other parts of 
the human constitution. If it could be 
extrinsic to the man, a kind of domestic 
Pythia, or an attendant genius, like the 
demon of Socrates, it might then be a 
dignified regulator of the influences-which 
are acting on his character, to decide what 
should not affect him, what should affect 
him, and in what way ; though even then, 
its disapproving dictates would often 
be inefficacious agair^st the powerful im- 
pressions which create an impulse in the 
mind, and the repetition of them which 
confirms that impulse into a habit. But the 
case is, that this faculty, though mocked 
with imperial names, being condemned to 
dwell in the mind in the company of far 
more active powers than itself and earlier 
exercised, becomes humbly obsequious to 
them. The passions easily beguile this 
majestic reason into neglect, or bribe it 

o a, 
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into acquiescence, or repress it into si- 
lence, while they receive the impressions, 
and while they acquire from those impres- 
:sions that determinate direction which will 
constitute the character. If, after thus 
jriuch is done during the weakness, or 
withoutthe notice, or without the leave^ 
or undir the connivance or corruption of 
the judgment, it be called upon to per- 
ibrm its part, k must act under the full 
established influence of those very impres- 
sions of which its office was to have pre- 
viously decided whether they should not 
be strenuously repelled. Thus its opi- 
nions will unconsciously be perverted 5 
like the answers of the ancient oracles, 
•dictated to the imaginary god by beings 
4>i a very terrestrial sort, though the sly 
intervention could not ht perceived. It is 
<juitc a vulgar observation in what a won- 
derfully favourable manner each man sin- 
' cerely thinks of the principal features of 
his own character, though, y on laugh at 
the gravity of his persuasion that his tastes. 
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preferences, and qualities, have on the 
whole grown up under the sacred and 
feithful guardianship of judgment, while 
in fact his judgment has accepted every 
bribe that has been offered to betray him»- 



LETTER IV. 

Y ou will agree with me, I believe, that 
in a comprehensive view of the influences 
which have formed, and are forming, the 
characters of men, we shall find, religion 
excepted, but little cause to felicitate our 
species. Make the supposition that any 
given number of persons, a hundred for 
instance, taken promiscuously, should be 
able to write memoirs of themselves so 
clear and perfect as to explain, to your 
discernment at least, if not to their own^ 
consciousness, the entire process by which 

D 3 
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their minds have attained their present 
state, recounting all the most impressive 
circumstances. If they should read these 
memoirs to you in succession, while your 
benevolence, and the moral principles ac- 
cording' to which you felt and estimated, 
were kept at the highest pitch, you would 
often during the disclosure regret to ob- 
serve how many things may be the causes 
of irretrievable mischief. WJiy is the 
path of life, you would say, so haunted 
' as if with evil spirits of every diversity of 
noxious agency, some of which may pa- 
tiently accompany, or others of which 
may suddenly cross, the unfortunate wan- 
derer ? And you would regret to observe 
into how many forms of intellectual and 
moral perversion the human mind readily 
yields itself to be modified. 

As one of the number concluded the ac- 
count of himself, you might be impelled 
to say, I compassionate you i I perceive 
the process under which you have become 
a-misantbropist. If your j uvenile ingenu- 
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ous ardour had not been chilled on your 
entrance into society, where your most 
favourite sentiments were not at all com-- 
prehendeci by some, and by others deemed' 
wise and proper enough — perhaps for the 
mbon ;• if you had not felt the mortifica- 
tion of relatives being uncongenial, of 
persons whom you were anxious to render 
happy being indifferent to your kindness, 
or of apparent friendships proving trea- 
cherous or transitory; if you had not met 
with such striking instances of hopeless 
stupidity in the vulgar,- or of vain- self- 
importance in the learned, or of the coarse 
or supercilious arrogance of the persons 
whose manners were always regulated by 
the consideration of the number of gui- 
neas by which they were better than you ; 
if your mortifications had not given you a 
keen faculty of perceiving the all-perva- 
ding selfishness of mankind, while, in ad- 
dition, you had perhaps a peculiar op- 
portunity to observe the apparatus of sys- 

D 4 
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tcmatic villainy by which combinations of 
men arc able to arm their selfishness to op- 
press or ravage the world — you might even 
now perhaps have been the persuasive 
instructor of beings, concerning whom 
you are wondering why they should have 
been made in the form of rationals ; you 
might have conciliated to yourself and to 
goodness, where you repel and are re- 
pelled i you might have been the apostle 
and pattern of benevolence, instead of 
the grim solitaire. Yet not that the world 
should bear all the blame. Frail and 
changeable in virtue, you might perhaps 
have been good under a series of auspi- 
cious circumstances i but the glory had 
been to be victoriously good against ma- 
lignant ones. Moses lost none of his ge- 
nerous concern for a people, on whom j/ou . 
would have invoked the waters of Noah, 
or the fires of Sodom to return j and that 
Greater than Moses, who endured from 
men such a matchless excess of injustice, 
while for their sake.alpne he sojourned and 
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suffered on earth j was not alienated to live 
a misanthropist, nor to die one. 

A second sketch might exhibit exter-* 
nal circumstances not producing any eflPect 
more serious than an intellectual stag-* 
nation* When it was concluded, yoa 
might be tempted to say. If I did not 
know that mental freedom is a dangerous 
thing in situations where the possessor 
would feel it a singular attainment j and 
if I did not prefer even the quiescence of 
unexamining belief^ where the effects are 
pure, to the indiflfcrence or scepticism 
which feels no assurance or no import- 
ance in any belief, or to the weak pre- 
sumptionthat darts into the newest and 
mostxlaring opinioAs as tkerejore true — I 
should deplore that your life was destined - 
to preserve its sedate course so entirely. 
Enanimated by the intellectual novel ties 
of the age, the restleas agitations of ever- 
moving opinion, and under the habitual 
and exclusive influence of one individual, ; 
worthy perhaps, and in a certain degree 
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sensible, but of unenlarged views, whom 
yx)u have been taught and accustomed to 
regard as the comprehensive repository of 
all the truth requisite for you to know, 
and from whom you have derived, as 
some of your chief acquisitions, an assu- 
rance of the labour of inquiry being need- 
less, and a superstitious horror of inno- 
vation, without even knowiiig what points 
are threatened by it. 

At the end of another^ s disclosure, you 
would say. How unfortunate that you 
could not believe there might be respecta* 
ble and valuable men, that were not born 
to be wits or poets. And how unfortunate 
were those first evenings that you were 
privileged to listen to a company of men, 
who could say more fine things in an hour 
than their biographers will be able, with- 
out a little panegyric fiction, to record 
them to have done in tlie whole space of 
life. It was then you discovered that you 
too were of the progeny of Apollo, and 
that you had been iniquitously transferred 
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at your nativity into the hands of ignorant 
foster-parents, who had endeavoured to - 
degrade and confine you to the sphere of^ 
regular employments and sober satisfac- 
tions. But you would " tower up to the 
region of your sire." You saw what' 
wonderful things might be said on all sub- 
jects J you found it not so very difficult* 
to say different \K\vig% from other people 5 
and every- thing that was not commoa 
dulness, was therefore pointed, every things 
that was not vulgar sense, was therefore* 
sublime. You adopted a certain vastitude- 
of phrase, mistaking extravagance of ex- 
pression for greatness of- thought.- You' 
set yourself to dogmatize oi\ books, and 
th€ abilities of men, but especially on 
their prejudices ; and perhaps to demolish, 
with the air of an exploit, some of the trite 
observations and maxims current in so- - 
ciety. You awakened and surprised your - 
imagination by imposing on it- a strange 
new tax of colours and metaphors i a tax' 
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reluctantly and uncouthly paid, but per* 
hap& in some one instance so luckily, as 
to gain the applause of these gifted (if 
they were not merely eccentric) men. 
This was to you the proof and recognition 
of fraternity ; and it has since been the 
chief question that has interested you with 
each acquaintance and in each company, 
whether they too could perceive what you 
were so happy to have discovered, yet so 
anxious that the acknowledgment of 
others should confirms your own per- 
suasion however became as pertinacious 
as ivy climbing a wall. It was almost of 
course to attend to necessary pursuits with 
reluctant irregularity, though suffering by 
the consequences of neglecting them, and 
to feel indignant that genius should be re- 
proached for the disregard of these ordi- 
nary duties to wnich it ought never to 
have been subjected. 

During a projector's story of life and 
misfortunes, you might regret that he 
should ever have heard of Harrison's time- 




plecCj the •perpetual: motion^ of the Greek 
fire. 

After an antiquarian^^ history, you 
xnight be allowed to congratulate yourself 
on not having fallen under the spell whic!^ 
confines a human soul to inhabit, like a 
spider in one of the corners^ a dusty 
room consecrated with religious solemnity 
to old coins, rusty knives, illuminated 
mass-books, swords and spurs of forgottea 
kings and slippers of their queens, with 
perhaps a Roman helmet, the acquisition 
of which was the first cause of the collec- 
tion and of the passion, elevated impe- 
rially over the relics of kings and queens 
and the whole museum, as the eagle once 
waved over kingdoms and the world. 
And you might be inclined to say, I wish 
that helmet had been a pan for charcoal 
or cinders, or had been put on the head 
of one of the quiet equestrian warriors in 
the Tower, or had aided the hauntings and 
rattlings of the ghost of Sir Godfrey ir> 
the bajTon's casde where he was murdered^) 
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or had been worn by Don ^ixotfc instead' 
of the barber's bason> or had been the 
cauldron of Macbeth's witthes, or had 
been in any other shape place or use, 
rather than dug up an antiquity in a luck- 
kss hour in a bank near your garden. 

I cojnpassionate you, would, in a very 
benevolent hour, be again your language to* 
the wealthy unfeeling tyrant of a family 
and a neighbourhood, -who stcks, in the 
overawed timidity ^nd unretaliated injuries 
of the unfortunate beings whhin his 
power, the gratification that should have- 
been sought in their affections. Unless 
you had brought into the world some ex- 
traordinary refractoriness to the influence 
of evil, the process that you have under- 
gone could not easily fail of being effica- 
cious. If your parents idolized their own 
importance in their son so much that they 
never opposed your inclinations them- 
selves, nor permitted it to be done by any 
subject to their authority 5 if the humble 
companion, sometimes summoned to the 
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honour of amusing you, bore your caprices 
and insolence with the meekness without 
which he had lost his enviable privilege; 
if you could despoil the garden of some 
harmless dependent neighbour of the 
carefully reared flowers, and torment his 
little dog or cat, without his daring to 
punish you or to appeal to your infa- 
tuated parents ; if aged men addressed you 
in a submissive tone, and with the appcl - 
lation of ^' Sir," and their aged wives ut- 
tered their wonder at your condescension, 
and pushed their grandchildren away from 
around the fire for your sake, if you hap-» 
pened, though with the strut of pertness, 
and your hat on your head, to enter one 
of their cottages, perhaps to express your 
contempt of the homely dwelling, furni- 
ture, and fare ; if, in maturer life, you as ^ 
sociated^with vile persons who would fore- 
go the contest of equality, to be your allies 
in trampling on inferiors j and if, both 
then and since, you have been suffered to 

deem your wealth the compendium or 
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equivalent of every ability and every 
good quality — it would indeed be im-i 
mensely strange, if you had not become, 
in due time, the miscreant, who may thank 
the power of the laws in civilized society,, 
t;hat he is not assaulted by clubs and stones;, 
to whom one could cordially wish the op- 
portunity and the consequences of at- 
tempting his tyranny among some suciv 
people as those submissive sons of nsituro 
in the forests of North America; and whose 
4cpei>dents and domestic relatives may be 
almost forgiven when they shall ojjie day 
yejoice at his funeral. 



LETTER V. 

I WILL imagine only one case more, on 
which you would emphatically express 
your compassion, though for one of the 
most daring beings in the creation^ a con-- 
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temncr of Gody who explodes his laws by 
denying his existence. 

If you were so unacquainted with man- 
kind, that this character might be an- 
nounced tayou as a rare or singular phae- 
nomenon, your conjectures, till you saw 
and heard the man, at the nature and the 
extent of the discipline through which he 
must have advanced, would be led toward 
something extraordinary. And you might 
think that the term of that discipline 
must have been very long ; since a quick 
train of impressions, a short series of 
mental gradations, within the little space 
of a few months and years, would not 
seem enough to have matured such su- 
preme and awful heroism. Surely the 
creature that thus lifts his voice, and 
defies all invisible power within the possi- 
bilities of infinity, challenging whatever 
unknown being may hear him, and may 
appropriate that tide of Almighty which is 
pronounced in scorn, to evince his ex- 
^ceocej^ if he wUl^ by his vengeance^ was 
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not as yesterday a little child, that woukf* 
tremble and cry at the approach of a di-- 
minutive reptile. 

But indeed it is heroism no longer, if 
he knows that there is no God; The won- 
der then turns on the great process^ by 
which a man could grow to the immense 
intelligence that can know that there is no 
God; What ages and what lights are re- 
quisite for THIS attainment ! This intelli- 
gence involves the very attributes of Di- 
vinrty, while a God is denied. For un- 
less this man is omnipres€nt> unless he is 
at this moment in every place in the ,uni-- 
verse, he cannot know but there may be 
in someplace manifestations of a Deity by 
which even he would be overpowered. If 
he does not know absolutely every agenc 
in the universe, the one that he does not 
know may be God. If he is not himself 
the chief agent in the universe, and does 
not know what is so, that which is so may 
be God. If he is not in absolute posses* 
sion of all the propositions that constitute 
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universal truth, the one which he wants 
may be, that there is a God. If he can- 
not with certainty assign the cause of all 
th^t he perceives to exist, that cause may 
be a God. If he does not know every 
thing that has been done in the immeasu- 
rable ages that are past, some things may 
have been done by a God. Thus, unless 
he knows all things, that is,^ precludes 
another Deity, by being one himself, hq 
cannot know that the Being whose exist- 
ence he rejects, does not exist. But he 
must know that he does not exist, else he 
deserves equal contempt and compassion 
for the temerity with which he firmly 
avows his rejection and acts accordingly. 
And yet a man of ordinary age and intel- 
ligence may present himself to you with 
the avowal of being thus distinguished 
from the crowd; and if he would describe 
the manner in which he has attained this 
cmirrence, you would feel a melancholy 
interest in contemplating that process of 
wliich the result is so portentous. 
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Ifyou'did not know that there are mor<r 
than a few such examples, you would say, 
in viewing this result,^ I should hope this 
is the consequence of some malignant in- 
tervention so occasional that ages may pass 
away before it return among men ; some- 
peculiar conjunction of disastrous influ- 
ences must have lighted on your selected 
soul; you have been struck by that energy 
of evil which acted upon the spirits of 
Pharaoh and Epiphanes. But give your 
own description of what you have met 
with in a world which has been deemed to 
present in every part the indications of a 
Deity* Tell of the mysterious voicesv 
which have spoken to you from the deeps 
of the creation, falsifying the expressions 
marked on its face. Tell of the new ideas 
which, like meteors passing over the, soli- 
tary wanderer, gave you the first glimpses 
of truth while benighted in the common 
belief of the divnie existence. Describe 
the whole train of causes that have ope- 
rated to create a^id con^hdate that state 
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rof mind^ which you carry forward to the 
^reat experiment of futurity under a dif- 
ferent kind of hazard from all other 
classes of men. 

You would find however that those 
circumstances, by which even a man who 
had been presented from his infancy with 
the ideas of religion, could be elated into 
a contempt of its great object, were far 
from being extraordinary. They might 
-have been met by any man, whose mind 
Jiad been cultivated and exercised enough 
to feel interested about holding any system 
jof opinions at all, whose pride had been 
gratified in the consciousness of having 
the liberty of selecting and changing opi- 
nions, And whose habitual assent to the 
principles of religion had neither the firm- 
Jiess resulting from decisfve arguments, 
iior the warmth of pious affection.* Such 

^ It will be obvious that I am describing the progress 

-of one of the humbler order of aliens from all religion, 

and not that by which the great philosophic leaders 

have aKcnded the dreary eminence^ where they look 
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a person had only, in the first place, to 
come into intimate acquaintance with a 
man, who had the art of alluding to a sa- 
cred subject in a manner which, without 
appearing like intentional contempt, di- 
vested it of its solemnity j and who had 
possessed himself of a few acute observa- 
tions or plausible maxims, not explicitly 

inritli so much complacency up to a vacant heaven, and 
down to the gulph of annihilation. J'beir progress un- 
doubtedly is much more systematic and delibei-ate, and 
accompanied often by a laborious speculation, which, 
though in ever so perverted a train, the mind is easily 
persuaded to identify, because it is laborious, with the 
search after truth and the love of it. While however it is 
in a persevering train of thought, and not by the hasty 
movements of a more vulgar niind, that they pursue 
their deviation from some of the principles of religion 
into a final abandonment of it all, they pi^pbably are 
very greatly mistaken, if they assure themselves that the 
moral causes which contribute to ^ide and animate 
their progress are all of a sublime order $ and if they 
could be fully revealed to their own view, they might 
perhaps be severely mortified to find what vulgar mo« 
tives, while they were despising vulgar men, have ruled 
their intellectual career. Pride, which idofizes self, 
which revolts at every thing that comes in the form of 
diet at es^ and exults to find that there is 9 possibility of con- 
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Tiostile to revealed religion, but which, 
when opportunely brought into view ia 
connexion with some points of it, tended 
to throw a slight degree of doubt on their 
truth and authority. Especially if either 
or both ofthese men had any decided mo- 
ral tendencies and pursuits of a kind which 
Christianity condemned, the friend of in- 
tellectual and moral freedom was assidu- 
ous to insinuate, that, according to the 
principles of reason and nature at least, it 
would be difficult to prove the wisdom or 
the necessity of some of those dictates of 

-troverting whether any dictates come from a greater 
than mortal source ; repugnance hoth to the latjos of a 
severe and sublime morality, and to the feeling of ac- 
countablene^s to an intelligent all-powerful Authority 
that will not leave moral laws to be enforced solely by 
their own sanctions ; contempt of inferior men \ the at- 
traction of a few brilliant examples; the fashion of a 
class \ the ambition of shewing what ability can do, and 
what courage can dare— ^if such things as tliese, after all, 
have excited and directed the efforts of a philofophic . 
spiiit, the unbelieving philosopher must be content to 
acknowledge plenty of companions and rivals among 
little men, who are quite as capable of being aictuated by 
these elevated principles as himfelf. 
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religion, which must however, he ad- 
mitted, be revered because divine. Let 
the mind have once acquired a feeling 
as if the sacred system might in some 
points be invalidated, the involuntary in- 
ference would be rapidly extended to other 
parts, and to the whole. Nor was it long 
probably before this new instructor plainly 
avowed his own entire emancipation from 
a popular prejudice, to which he was kind- 
ly sorry to find a ^'ew^/A/e young man still 
in captivity. But he had no doubt that 
the deductions of enlightened reason 
would successfully appeal to every liberal 
mind. And accordingly, after perhaps a 
few months of frequent intercourse, with 
the addition of two or three books, aud 
the obvious aid of all the recollected vices 
of pretended christians and pretended 
christian churches, the whole venerable 
magnificence of Revelation was annihi- 
lated. Its illuminations respecting the 
Divinity, iti> miracles, its Messiah, its au- 
thority of moral legislation, its regions of 
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immortality and retribution^ the sublime 
virtues and devotion of its prophets, apos« 
ties, and martyrs, together with the rea- 
sonings of so many accomplished advo* 
cates, and the credibility of history itself 
were vanished all away j while the con- 
vert, exulting in his disenchantment, fdt 
a strange pleasure to behold nothing but a 
dreary train of impostures and credulity 
stretching over those past ages which 
lately were gilded with so divine a vision, 
and the thickest Egyptian shades fallen on 
that total vast futurity which the spirit of 
inspiration had partially and very solemnly 
illuminated. 

Nothing tempts the mind so powerfully 
on, as to have successfully begun to demo- 
lish what has been deemed to be most sa- 
cred. The soldiers of Caesar probably 
had never felt themselves so brave, as after 
they had cut down the Massilian grove i 
nor the Philistines, as when the ark of the 
God of Israel was among their spoils: the 
mind is proud of its triumphs in propor* 
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uon to the reputed greatness of what stt 
has overcome. And many examples would 
seem to indicate that the first proud tri« 
umphs over religious faith involve some 
•fatality of advancing, however formidable 
the mass of arguments which may obstruct 
the progress, to further victories. But 
perhaps the intellectual difficulty of the 
pro^^s might be less than a zealous be- 
4iever would be apt to imagine. As die 
ideas which give the greatest distinctness to 
Ipf our conception of a Divine Being are 
imparted by revelation, and rest on its au* 
thority, the rejection of that revelation 
would in a great measure banish those 
ideas, and destroy that distinctness. We 
have but to advert to pure heathenism,* to 
perceive what a faint conception of this 
Being could be formed by the strongest 
intellect in the absence of revelations and 
dfter the rejection of it, the mind would 
xiaturally be carried very far back toward 
that darkness, so that some of the attri- 
butes of the Oi^ would immediately be- 
come, as they were with the heathens, sub- 
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jects of doubtful conjecture and hopeless 
speculation. But from this state of 
thought it is perhaps no vast transition 
to that> in which his being also shall 
begin to appear a subject of doubt; since 
the reality of a being is with difficulty ap- 
prehended, in proportion as its attributes 
are undefinable. And when the mind is 
brought into doubt, we know it easily 
advances to disbelief, if to the smallest 
plausibility of arguments be added any 
powerful moral cause for wishing such a 
conclusion. In the present case, there 
might be a very powerful cause, besides 
that pride of victory which I have just no- 
ticed. The progress in guilt which gene- 
rally follows a rejection of revelation, makes 
it still more and more desirable that no ob- 
ject should remain to be feared. It was 
not strange therefore if this man read with 
avidity, or even strange if he read with 
something which his wishes completed 
into conviction, a few of the writers, who 
have attempted the last achievemeat of 
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•' presumptuous man. After inspecting these 
pages awhile^ he a^ised his eyes^ and the 
<5rcat Spirit was gone. Mighty transfbr- 
tnation of all things ! The luminaries of 
lieaven no longer shone with ^his splen* 
^iour J the adorned earth no longer looked 
fair with his beauty. J the darkness of night 
liad ceased to be rendered solemn by his 
?majesty ; life and thought were not an 
•effect of his all-pervading energy j it was 
not his providence that supported an infi- 
tiite charge of dependent beings ; his em- 
pire of justice no longer spread over the 
universe; nor had even that universe 
sprung from his all-creating power. Yet 
when you saw the intellectual course 
brought to this signal conclusion, though 
aware of the force of each preceding and 
predisposing circumstance, you might ne- 
vertheless be somewhat struck with the 
suddenness of the final decision, and might 
be curious to know what kind of argu- 
ment and eloquence could so quickly fi- 
nish the workt You would examine those 
pages with the expectation probably of 
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something more powerful than subtlety 
attenuated i^to inanity, and, in that invi« . 
sible and impalpable state,. mistaken by the 
writer, and willingly admitted by the per- 
verted reader, for profundity of reasoning ^, 
than attempts to destroy the certainty, or 
preclude the application, of some of those 
great familiar principles which must be- 
taken as the basis of human reasoning, or 
it can have no basis -, than suppositions 
which attribute the order of the universe. 
to such causes as it would be felt ridicu^ 
lous to pronounce adequate to produce 
the most trifling piece of mechanism ; than 
mystical jargon which, under the name of 
naturcj alternately exalts almost into the 
properties of a god, and reduces far be- 
Jow those of a man, some imaginary and 
undefinable agent or agency, which per- 
forms the most amazing works without 
power,, and displays the most amazing 
wisdom without intelligence ; than a zea- 
lous preference of that part of every great 
dilemma which merely confounds and sinks 
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the mind, to that which elevates while it 
overwhelms it ; than a constant endeavour 
to degrade as far as possible every thing 
that is sublime in our speculations and feel- 
ings ; or than monstrous parallels between 
religion and mythology. You would be 
still more unprepared to expect on so so- 
lemn a subject the occasional wit, pr af- 
fectation of wit, which would seem rather 
prematurely expressive of exultation that 
the grand Foe is retiring, 

A feeling of complete certainty would 
hardly be thus rapidly attained ; but a'slight 
degree of remaining doubt, and of conse- 
quent apprehension, would not prevent 
this disciple of darkness from accepting the 
invitation to pledge himself to the cause 
in some associated band, where profane- 
ness and vice would consolidate impious 
opinions without the aid of augmented 
conviction, and where the fraternky, hav- 
ing been elated by the spirit of social dar- 
ing to say, What is the Almighty that we 
should serve him ? the individuals might 
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acquire each a firmer boldness to exclaiiti> v.^"^ 
Who is the Lord that J should obeyJutV" ^ 
voice ? Thus easy it is,(Tfiy fricnd^or a i ^ 
man to meet that train of mHucnces which (^ 
may seduce him to live an infidel, though r \y 
it may betray him to die a terrified be- V^^* 
liever ; that train of which the infatuation^ *♦ 
while it promises him the impunity of ^ ^ 
non-existence and degrades him to desire 
it, impels him to fiU up the measure of his 
iniquity, till the divine wrath come upoa 
him to the uttermost. • v ^ * ta>- 




LETTER JH. N/i. 

In recounting so many influences that 
operate on man, it is grievous to observe 
that the incomparably noblest of all, reli- 
gion, is counteracted with a fatal success 
by a perpetual conspiracy of almost all the 
restj aided by the intrinsic predisposition * 

^4 
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of our nature, which yields itself with such 
consenting facility to every impression 
tending to estrange, it still further from 
God. 

It is a cause for wonder and sorrowj to 
see millions of rational creatures growing 
into their permanent habits, under the 
conforming efficacy of every thing which 
they ought to resist, and receiving no part 
of those habits from impressions of the 
Supreme Object. They are content that 
a narrow scene of a diminutive world, 
» with its ato ms and evilsj ^ should usurp and 
deprave and finish their education for 
immortality, while the Infinite Spirit is 
here, whose transforming companionship 
would exalt them into his sons, and, in 
defiance of a thousand malignant forces at* 
tempting to stamp on them an opposite 
image, lead them into eternity in his like- 
ness. Oh why is it so possible that this 
greatest inhabitant of every place where 
men are living, should be the last whose 
society they seek, or of whose being cou- 
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stantly near them they feel the importance? 
Why IS it possible to be surrounded with 
the intelligent Reality which exists where- 
ever we arCj with attributes that are in- 
finite^ and not feel respecting all other 
things which may be attempting to press 
on our minds and affect their character) . 
as if they retained with difficulty their 
shadows of existence^ and were conti* 
nually on the point of vanishing into 
nothing? Why is this stupendous Intelli- 
gence so retired and silent, while present, . 
over all the scenes of the earth, and in all the * 
paths and abodes of men ? Why does he keep - 
his glory invisible behind the shades and t 
visions of the material world ? Why does 
not this latent glory sometimes beam forth 
with such a mwiifestation as could never be ' 
forgotten, nor ever be remembered with- 
out an emotion of religious fear ? And : 
why, in contempt of all that he has dis* 
played to excite either fear or love, is it 
still possible for a rational creature so to 
live, that it must finally come to an interview 

jl5 
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with him in a character completed by the 
full assemblage of those acquisitions which 
have separately been disapproved by him 
through every stage of the accumulation ? 
"Why is it possible for feeble Creatures to 
maintain their little dependent beings 
fortified and invincible in sin, amidst the 
presence of divine purity ? Why does not 
the thought of such a Being strike through 
the mind with such intense antipathy to 
evil as to blast with death every active prin- 
ciple that is beginning to pervert it, and 
render gradual additions of depravity, 
growing into the solidity of habit, as im- 
possible as for perishable materials to be 
raised into structures amidst the fires of 
the last day ? How is it possible to forget 
the solicitude which should accompany 
the consciousness that such a Being is 
continually darting upon us the beams 
of observant thought, (if we may apply 
such a term to omniscience,) that we are 
exposed to the piercing inspection, com- 
pared to which the concentrated attention 
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of all the beings in the universe besides» 
would be but as the powerless gaze of- an 
infant ? 'Why is faith, that faculty of spi- 
ritual apprehension, so absent, or so in- 
comparably more slow and reluctant to 
receive a just perception of the grandest 
of its objects, than the senses are adapted ' 
to receive the impressions of theirs? 
While there is a Spirit pervading the uni- 
verse with an . infinite energy of being, . 
why have the few particles of dust which * 
enclose our spirits the power to intercept 
all sensible communication with it, and to 
place them as in a vacuity where the sacred 
Essence had been precluded or extia^ 
guished-?.^ ^tf 

The reverential submission, with which 
you ought to contemplate the mystery of 
omnipotent benevolence forbearing to 
exert the agency which could assunrie 
an instantaneous ascendency, in every 
mind over the causes of depravation and 
ruin, will not avert your compassion from- 
the unhappy persons who are practically 

£ 6 
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*^ without God in the world/* And if, by 
sonic vast enlargement of thought, you 
tould comprehend the whole measure and 
depth of disaster contained in this exclu« 
sion, (an exclusion under which, to the 
view of a serious mind, the resources and 
iTiagnificence of the creation would sink 
into a mass of dust and ashes, and all the 
causes of joy and hope into disgust and 
despair,) you would feel a distressing emo- 
tion at each recital of a life in which reli- 
gion had no share; and you would be 
tempted to wish that some spirit from the 
Other world, possessed of eloquence that 
might threaten to alarm the slumbers of 
the dead, would throw himself in the way 
of this one mortal, and this one more, 
to protest, in sentences of lightning and 
thunder, against the infatuation that can 
at once acknowledge there is a God, and 
be content to forego every connexion with 
him, but that of danger. You would wish 
they should rather be assailed by the *^ ter- 
ror of the Lord,'* than retain the satisfac- 
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tion of earekssness till the day of his 
mercy be past. 

But you will not need such enlarge- 
ment of comprehension, in order to com- 
passionate the situation of persons who, 
with reason sound to think, and hearts 
not strangers to feeling, have advanced 
far into life, perhaps near to its close, 
without having felt the influence of reli- 
gion. If there* is such a Being as we mean 
by the term God, the ordinary intelli- 
gence of a serious mind will be quite 
enough to see that it must be a melan- 
choly thing to pass through life, and quit 
it, just as if there were not. And some- 
times it will appear as strange as it is 
melancholy ; especially to a person who 
has been pious from his youth. He 
would be inclined to say, to a person who>h 
has nearly finishc4 an irreligious life. 
What would have been justly thought of 
you, if you could have been the greatest 
part of your time ip the society of the 
wisest and best man on earth, (were it pos- 
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sible to have ascertained that individual,) 
and have acquired no degree of confor- 
mity J much more, if you could all • the 
while have acquired progressively the 
meanness, prejudicesj follies, and vices, of 
the lowest society with which you might 
have been exposed at intervals to mingle ? 
You might have been asked how this 
was possible. But then through what de* 
feet or infatuation of mind have you been 
able, during so many years spent in the 
presence of a God, to continue even to this 
hour as clear of all marks and traces of 
any divine influences having operated on 
you, as if the Deity were bur a poetical 
fiction, or an idol in some temple of 
Asia ? Obviously, as the immediate c^use, 
through want of thought concerning him. 
And why did you not think of him ? Did 
a most solemn thought of him never tjnce 
penetrate your soul, while admitting the 
proposition that there is such a Being ? If 
it never did, what is reason, what is mind, 
what is man ? If it did once, how could 
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its cffefts stop there ? How could a deep 
thought, on so singular and momentous 
a subject^ fail to impose on the mind a 
permanent necessity of frequently recall- 
ing it ; as some awful or magnificent spec* 
tacle will haunt you with* a long recurrence 
of its imijge, even if the spectacle itself 
were seen no more ? 

Why did you not think of him ? How 
could you estimate so meanly your mind 
with all its capacities^ as to feel no regret 
that an endless series of trifles should 
seize^ and occupy as their rights all your 
thoughts^ and deny them both the liberty 
and the ambition of going on to the 
greatest Object ? How, while called to the 
contemplations which absorb the spirits of 
heaven, could you be so patient of the 
task of counting the flies of a summer's 
day? 

. Why did you not think of him ? You 
Knew yourself to be in the hands of some 
Being from whose power you could not be 
withdrawn 5 was it not an equal defect of 
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curiosity and prudence^ to indulge a care* 
less confidence that sought no acquaint* 
ance with his nature and his dispositions, 
nor ever anxiously inquired what conduct 
should be observed toward him, .and what 
expectations might be entertained from 
him ? You would have been alarmed to 
have felt yourself in the power of a mys- 
terious stranger, of your own feeble spe- 
cies; but let the stranger be omnipotent9 
and you cared no more. 

Why did you not think of him ? One 
would deem that the thought of him must, 
to a serious mind, come second to almost 
every thought. The thought of virtue 
would suggest the thought of both a law- 
giver and a rcwarder; the thought of 
crime, of an avenger j the thought of sor- 
row, of a consoler J the thought of an in- 
scrutable mystery, of an intelligence that 
understands it j the thought of that ever- 
moving activity which prevails in the sys- 
tem of the universe, of a supreme agent 5 
the thought of the human family, of a 
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great father; the thought of all being, of 
a creator -, the thought of life, of a pre- 
server J and the thought of death, of a 
solemn and uncontrollable disposer. By 
what dexterity therefore of irreligious 
caution, did you avoid precisely every 
track where the idea of him would have 
met you, or elude that idea if it came ? 
And what must sound reason pronounce 
of a mind which, in the train of millions 
of thoughts, has wandered to all things 
under the sun, to all the permanent objects 
or vanishing appearances in the creation, 
but never fixed its thought on the Supreme 
Reality J never approached, like Moses, 
** to see this great sight ?'* 

If it were a thing which we might be 
allowed to imagine, that the Divine Being 
were to manifest himself in some ' striking 
XTunner to the senses, as by some resplen- 
dent appearance at the midnight hour, or 
by re-kindling on an elevated mountain the 
long-extinguished fires of Sinai, and utter- 
ing voices firom those fires i would he not 
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compel from you an attention which you 
now refuse ? Yes, you will say,^ he would 
then seize the mind with irresistible forces 
and religion would become its most abso« 
lute sentiment^ but he only presents him- 
self to faith. Well, and is it a worthy 
reason for disregarding him, that you only 
believe him to be- present and infinitely 
glorious ? Is it the ofHee of faith to veil 
or annihilate its object ? Cannot you re- 
flect that the grandest representation of a 
spiritual and divine Being to the* senses 
would bear not only no proportion to his 
glory but no relation to his nature, and 
could be adapted only to an inferior dis- 
pensation of religion, and to a people 
who, with the exception of a most ex-^ 
tremely small number of men, had been 
totalljr untaught to carry their thoughts 
beyond the objects of sense ?- Arc you not 
aware that such a representation would 
considerably tend to restrict you in your 
contemplation to a defined i.mage, and 
therefore a most inadequate and subordi>> 
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nate idea of the divine Being ? While the 
idea adn>itted by faith^. though less imme* 
diately striking, is capable of an illimitable ^ 
expansion, by the addition of all that ' 
progressive thought can accumulate, under I 
the continual certainty that all is still infi- ' 
nitely short of the reality. 

On the whole, you would say^ I regardL "[^v: 
you as an obiect of sreat compassion ; </^ . 
unless there can be no felicity in friends hip<j^^^^ 
with the Almighty, unless there be no 
glory in being assimilated to his excel- 
lence, unless there be no eternal rewards 
for his devoted servants, unless there be 
no danger in meeting him, at length, after 
ft life estranged equally from his love and 
his fear. I deplore, at every period and 
crisis in the review of your life, that reli- 
gion was not there. If religion had been 
there, your youthful animation would 
neither have been dissipated in the frivo- 
lity which, in the morning of the short 
day of life, fairly and formally sets aside 
all serious business for that day, nor would 
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have sprung forward into the emulation of 
vice, or the bravery of profanencss. If 
religion had been there, that one despi- 
cable companion,, and that other malig- 
nant onej would not have seduced you 
into their society, or would not have re- 
tained you to participate their degradation. 
And if religion had accompanied the sub- 
sequent progress of your life, it would 
have elevated you to rank, at this hpur, 
with those saints who will soon be added 
to " the spirits of the just." Instead of 
which, what are you now, and what are 
your expectations from that, world,. where 
piety alone can hope to find such a sequel: 
of life, as will inspire exultation in the re- 
trospect of this introductory period, in: 
which the mind, began to converse with 
the God of eternity ? 

On the other hand, it would be inte- 
resting to record, or to hear, the history 
of a character which has received its 
form> and reached its maturity, under the 
Strongest operations of religion. We dp. 
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•not know that there is a more beneficent 
or a more direct mode of the divine 
agency in any part of the creation than 
that which *^ apprehends" a man, as apos- 
tolic language expresses it, amidst the un- 
thinking crowd, and leads him into se- 
rious reflection, into elevated devotion, 
into progressive virtue, and finally into 
^a nobler life after death. ."When he has 
long been commanded by this influence, he 
will be happy to look back to its first ope- 
rations, whether they were mingled ip 
•early life almost insensibly with his feel- 
ings, or came on him with mighty force 
at some particular time, and in connexion 
with some assignable and memorable cir- 
cumstance, which was apparently the in- 
strumental cause. He will trace all the 
progress ojF this his better life, with grate- 
ful acknowledgment to the sacred power 
which has advanced him to a decisiveness 
of religious habit that seems to stamp 
eternity on his character. In the great 
majority of things, habit is a greater 
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plague than ever afEicted Egypt i in reli- 
gious character, it is a grand felicity. The 
devout man exults in the indications of 
his being fixed and irretrievable. He feels 
this confirmed habit as the grasp of the 
iiand of God, which will never let him 
go. From this advanced state he looks 
with firmness and joy on futurity, and 
says, I carnr the eternal mark upon mc 
that I belong to God ; I am free of the 
universe i and I am ready to go to any 
4§eorld to which he shall please to transmit 
me, certain that every where, in height or 
depth, he will acknowledge me for ever. 
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,Xhe preceding letters have attempted to 
-exhibit only general views of the influ-^ 
.cnccsby which a reflccdvc man may per- 
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ceive the moral condition of his mind to 
Jiave been determined. 

In descending into more particular il- 
JustrationSj there would have been no end 
of enumerating the local circumstances, 
the relationships of lifcj the professions 
and employments, and the accidental 
events, which may have affected the cha- 
racter. A person who feels Any interest 
in reviewing what has formed thus far his 
education for futurity, may carry his own 
examination into the most distinct parti- 
cularity. A few miscellaneous obser- 
vations will conclude the essay. 

You will have observed that I have said 
comparatively litde of that which forms 
the exterior, and in general account^^the 
main substance of the history of a man's 
life — the train of his fortunes and actions. 
If an adventurer or a soldier writes me-* 
memoirs of himself for the information or 
amusement of the public, he may do well 
to keejp his narrative alive by a constant 
xrrowded course of facts i for the greater 
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part of his readers will excuse him the 
trouble of investigating, and he might oc- 
casionally feel it a convenience to be ex- 
cused from disclosing, if he had investi- 
gated, the history and merits of his inter- 
nal principles. Nor can this ingenuous- 
ness be any part of his duty, any more 
than it is thatofafidler at a ball, so long 
as he tells aU that probably he professes to 
tell, that is, where he has been, what he has 
witnessed, and what he has done. Let 
him go on with his lively anecdotes, or 
' his legends of the marvellous, or his 
gazettes of marches, stratagems and skir- 
mishes, and there is no obligation for him 
to turn either penitent or philosopher on 
our hands. But I am supposing a man to 
retrace himself through his past life, in 
order to acquire a complete knowledge 
of himself, and to record the investiga- 
tion for his own instruction. Through 
such a retrospect, the exterior life will 
hold the second place in attention^ aft 
Jbeing the imperfect ofFspring x>{ that in* 
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ternal state, which it is the primary and 
more difficult object to review. He will 
<ndeavour to trace himself outward, from 
his mind into his actions. No doubt in- 
deed he 'will sometimes also trace himself 
inward, from his actions to his principles ; 
and, in taking a comprehensive view of 
those actions, he will feel himself in pos- 
session of an important though defective 
explication of his interior character. Still 
it is that interior character, whether dis- 
played in actions or not^ which forms the 
leading object of inquiry. The chief cir- 
cumstances of his practical life must how>- 
cver be mentioned, both because they are 
the indications of the state of his mind, 
and because they mark the points, and dis- 
tinguish the stages of his progress. 

Though in memoirs intended for pub^ 
iication, a large share of incident and ac- 
don would generally be necessary, yet 
there arc some men whose mental history 
^one might be very interesting to reflec- 
tive readers I 4& for instance that of a 

VOL. I. f 



thinking man^ remarkable for a number 
of complete .changes of his speculative 
system. F.rooi observing i^e usual tena-. 
city of yicTO once ddiberately adopted ia 
mat^iTie Jife^ Wie i-e^ard as a curious phse- 
nooienon^ the mm whose rnij^d has becQ 
a kind of caravansera of opinions^ enter^ 
tained awhil^j and then sent on pilgrim 
mage $ a man who has admired and dis«- 
ftiisscd systems witb the same facility with 
which Johq Buncl^ found^ adorj^^, linarried^ 
and intcfred his succession of wives, each 
one bring, for the Utx^ty not only better 
than all ihat w^eji^t before, but the best ja 
the creation. You admire the versatile 
aptitude of a min4; sliding into successive 
forms of belief in jthis in^Uectual me^ 
tempsychosis by y^hich it animates so 
many new bodies of doctrines in their 
turn. And as jiQoe of those dying pang$ 
which hurjc ^pu in a taic of ladifb attend 
the desertiion of each of these speculative 
forms which the soiil has^whfle inhabited^ 
you are extremity amused 1^ the mmubqr 
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of transitions, and eagerly ask what is to 
Jbc the next, for you yievcr ckem the 
present state of such a man's views to be 
ibr permanence, unless perhaps when he 
has terminated his course of betieving 
every thing, in ultimately believing no- 
thing. Even then, unless he is very old, or 
feels more pride in being a sceptic, the 
conqueror of all systems, than he ever felt 
in being the champion of one, even then^ 
it is very possible he may spring up againj 
like a vapour of fire from a bog, and 
glimmer through new mazes, or retrace 
his oaurse through half of those which he 
trod before. You will observe, that no 
Tespect attaches to this Proteus of opinion, 
tfter his changes have been multiplied i as 
no party expect him to remain with them, 
|)or deem him much of an acquisitton if he 
Should, One, or perhaps two, consider- 
itble changes will be regarded as signs of 
a Kberal inquirer, and therefore the party 
to which his first or his second intellect 
tual coaversion may assiga Jum^ wall re* 
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ccive him gladly. But he will be deemed 
to' have abdicated the dignity of reason,- 
when it is found that he can adopt no 
principles but to betray them ; and it will 
be perhaps justly suspected that there . is 
something extremely infirm in the struc- 
ture of that mind, whatever vigour may 
mark some of its operations, to which a 
series of very different, and sometimes 
contrasted theories, can appear in suc- 
cession demonstratively triie, and which 
imitates sincerely the perverseness which 
Petruchio only affected, declaring that 
which was yesterday, to a certainty, the 
sun, to be to-day, as certainly, the moon. 

It would be curious jo observe in a man 
who should make such an exhibition of 
the course of his mind, the sly deceit of 
self-love. While he despises the system 
which he has rcjpctcd, he does not deem 
it to imply so great awant of sense in him 
onc^ to have embraced it^ as in the rest, 
who were then or are now its disciples 
and advocates. No, in him it was no de« 
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feilicy of reason, it was at the utmost but 
2t merge of it; and probably he is pre- 
pared to explain to you that such peculiar 
circurfistancesj as might warp even a very 
strong and liberal rtlind, attended his con- 
sideration of the subject, and misled him 
to admit the belief of what others prove 
themselves fools by believing. 

Another thing apparent in a record of 
changed opinions would be, what I have 
noticed before, that there is scarcely any 
such thing in the world as simple convic- 
tion. It would be -amusing to observe 
how reason had, in one instance, * been 
over-ruled into acquiescence by the admi- 
ration of a celebrated name^ or, in another, 
- into opposition by the envy of it ; . hoTV 
most opportunely reaso;i discovered, the 
truth just at the time that interest could be 
essentially served byavowingitj how easily 
the impartial examiner could be induced 
to adopt some part of another ^man's opi- 
nions, after that other had zealously ap- 
proved some favourite, especially if un- 

F 3 
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popular part of his, as the Pharisees al- 
most became partial even to Christ, at the 
moment that he defended one of their doc- 
trines against the Sadducees. It would be 
curious to see how a professed respect for 
ft man^s character and talents, and concern 
for his interests, might be changed, in con^ 
sequence of some personal inattention 
experienced from him, into illiberal in- 
vective against him or his inteUectaal per- 
formances, and yet the railer, though actu- 
ated solely by petty revenge, account 
himself the model of equity and candour 
all the while. It might be seen how the 
patronage of power could elevate miser- 
able prejudices into revered wisdom, while 
poor old Experience was- mocked with 
thanks for her instruction 5 and how the 
vicinity or society of the rich, and, as 
they are termed, great, could perhaps melt 
a soul that seemed to be of the stern con- 
sistence of early Rome, into the gentlest 
wax on which Corruption could wish to 
imprint the venerable creed, " The right 
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divine of kings to govern wrong/' with 
the pious inference that justice was outraged 
when virtuous Tarquin was expelled, I 
am supposing the observer to perceive all 
these accommodating dexterities of rea- 
son; for it were probably absurd to expect 
that any mind should itself be able, in its 
review, to detect all its own obliquides, 
after having been so long beguiled, like 
the mariners in a story which I remember 
to have read, who followed the direction 
of theit" compassy infallibly right as they 
thought, till they arrived at an enemy's 
p(Mt, where they were seized and doomed 
to flavery. It happened that the wicked 
captain, in order to betray the ship, bad 
<x>ncealed a large loadstone at a litde dis- 
tance on one side of the needle. 

On the notions and expectations of one 
stage of life, I suppose all reflecting mtn 
.look back with a kind of contempt, though 
it may be often with the mingling wish 
that some of its enthusiasm of feeling 
could be recovered,*: — I mean the period 

F 4 



between proper childhood and maturity* 
They will allow that their reason was then 
feeble, and they are prompted to exclaim. 
What fools we have been — ^while they re- 
collect how sincerely they entertained and 
advanced the most ridiculous speculations 
on the interests of life, and the questions 
of truth J how regretfully. astonished they 
were to find the mature sense of some of 
those around them so completely wrong; 
yet in other instances what veneration they 
they felt for authorities for which they have 
since lost all their respect ^ what a fantas- 
tic importance they attached to some most 
trivial things* 3 what complaints against 
their fate were uttered on account of dis- 
appointments which they have since re- 
collected with gaiety or self-congratula- 
tion ; what happiness of Elysium they ex- 
pected from sources which would soon 

• I recollect a youth of some acquirements^ who ear- 
nestly wished the time might one day arrive, when his 
name should be adorned with the addition of D. D. which 
he deemed oAe of the subiimest of human distinctions. 
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have failed to impart even common satis- 
faction ; and how certain they were that 
the feelings and opinions then predomi- 
nant would continue through life. 

If a reflective aged nrian were to find at 
the bottom of an old chest, where it had 
lain forgotten fifty years, a record which 
he had written of himself when he was 
young, simply and vividly describing his 
whole heart and pursuits, aud reciting ver- 
batim many passages of the language which 
he sincerely uttered j would he not read 
it with more wonder than almost every 
other writing could, at his age, inspire ? 
He would half lose the assurance of his 
identity, under the impression of this im- 
mense dissimilarity. It would ^eem as if 
it must be the tale of the juvenile days of 
some ancestor, with whom he had no 
connexion but that of name. He would 
feel the young man, thus introduced to 
him, separated by so wide a distance of 
character, as to render all congenial so- 

F 5 
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ciality impossible. At every sentence he 
v^ould be tempted to repeat. Foolish 
youth! I have no sympathy with your 
feelings, I can hold no converse with your 
understanding. Thus you see that in the 
course of a long life a man may be several 
hioral persons, so various from one another, 
that if you could find a real individual that 
should nearly exemplify the character, in 
one of these stages, and another that 
should exemplify it, in the next, and so on 
to the last, and then bring these several 
persons together into one society, which 
would thus be a representation of the suc- 
cessive states of one man, they would feel 
themselves a most heterogenous party, 
would oppose and probably despise one 
another, and soon after separate, not 
caring if they were never to meet again. 
If the dissimilarity in mind were as great 
as in person, there would in both respects 
be a most striking contrast between the 
extremes at least, between the youth of 
seventeen and the sage of seventy. The 
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one of these contrasts an old man might 
contemplate, if he had a true portrait fqr 
which he sat in the bloom of his life^ and 
should hold it beside a mirror in which 
he looks at his present countenance ; and 
the other would be powerfully felt, if he 
had such a genuine and detailed memoir 
as I have supposed*. Might it not be 
worth while for a self- observant person ia 
early life, to preserve, for. the inspcctioa 
of the old man if he should live so long,, 
such a mental likeness of the young one ^ 
If it be not drawn near the time, it can 
never be drawn with sufficient accuracy. 

If this sketch of life were not written 
till a very mature or an advanced period 
of it, a somewhat interesting point would 
be, to distinguish the periods during which 
the mind made its greatest progress in the 

* Since a character, and a set of opinions^ oace formed^ 
not unfrequently continue substantial^ through \\ftf 
perhaps the moral and intellectual diiference between 
the stages, is not quite as great as the physical. Sonie 
people hare in fact but three or four stagg^ in th« whoJe 
of lift* 
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enlargement of its feculties, and the time 
when they appear to have reached and ac- 
knowledged their insuperable limits. And 
if there have been vernal seasons, if I 
may so express it, of goodness, periods 
separated off from the later course of life 
by some point of time, subsequent to 
which the christian virtues have had a less 
generous growth, this is a circumstance 
still more worthy to be strongly marked. 
No doubt it will be with a reluctant hand 
that he marks either of these circum- 
stances ; for a man could not reflect without 
regret that many children may have grown 
into maturity and great talent, and many 
unformed or defective characters into es- 
tablished excellence, since the period when 
lie ceased to become abler or better. Pope, 
for instance, at the age of fifty, would have 
been incomparably more mortified than 
Dr. Johnson says his readers are, at the 
fact, if he had perceived it, that he 
could not then write better than he had 
written at the age of twenty.—And the 
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consciousness of having passed many- 
years without any moral and religious 
progress, ought to be not merely the 
regret for an infelicity, but the remorse 
of guilt; since though natural causes 
must some where have circumscribed and 
fixed the extent of the intellectual power, 
an incessant advancement in the nobler 
distinctions has still continued to be pos- 
sible, and will be possible, till the even- 
ing of rational life. The instruction 
resulting from a clear estimate of what 
has been effected or not in this capital 
concern, is the chief advantage to be de- 
rived from recording the stages of life, 
comparing one part with anodier, and 
bringing the whole into a comparison 
with the standard of perfection, and the 
illustrious human examples which have ap- 
proached that standard the nearest. In 
forming this estimate, we shall keep in 
view the vast scries of advantages and mo- 
nitions, which has run parallel to the train 
of years j and it will be inevitable to re- 
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coUcct, sometimes with mortification bor- 
dering on anguish^ the sanguine calcu- 
lations of improvement of the best kind, 
which at various periods the mind was de- 
lighted to make for other given future pe- 
riods, should life be protracted till then, 
and promised itself most certainly to re- 
alize by the time of their arrival. Perhaps 
there might be even something more hope- 
ful, at some past seasons, than these mere 
confident presumptions ; there might be 
actual favourable omens, which raised and 
partly justified in ourselves and others, an- 
ticipations that have mournfully failed^ 
My dear friend, it is very mclanchply that 
EVIL must be so palpable, so hatefiilly 
conspicuous, to an enlightened conscience^ 
in every retrospect of a human life. 

If the supposed memoirs are to be car- 
ried forward as life advances^ each period 
being recorded as soon as it has elapsed, 
they should not be composed by small 
daily or weekly accumulations, (though 
this practice may on another ground have 
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its value,) but at certain considerable in- 
tervals, as at the end of each year, or any 
other measure of time that is ample 
enough for some definable alteration to 
have taken place in the character or at- 
tainments. 

It is needless to say that the stj^le should 
be as simple as possible— unless indeed 
the writer accounts the theme worthy of 
being bedecked with brilliants and flowers. 
If he idolizes his own image so much as to 
think it deserves to be enshrined in a frame 
of gold, why, let him enshrine it. 

Should it be asked what degree of ex- 
plicitness ought to prevail through this re- 
view, in reference to those particulars on 
which conscience has fixed the deepest 
mark of condemnation. I answer, that if 
a man writes it exclusively for his own 
use, he ought to signify both the nature 
of the delinquency and the measilie of it, 
so far at least as to secure to his mind a 
most defined recollection of the facts, and 
of the verdict pronounced by conscience 
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before its emotions were quelled by time. 
Such honest distinctness is necessary, be- 
cause this will be the most useful part of 
his record for reflection to dwell upon — 
because this is the part which self-love is 
most willing to diminish and memory, to 
dismiss— because he may be certain that 
mere general terms or allusions of cen- 
sure will but litde aid the cultivation of 
his humility — and because this license of 
saying so much about himself in the cha- 
racter of a biographer may become only a 
temptation to the indulgence of vanity, 
and a protection from the shame of it, 
unless he is made to feel that he is narra- 
ting at a severe confessional. 

But perhaps he wishes to hold this re- 
cord open to an intimate relative or friend ; 
perhaps even thinks it might supply some 
interest and some lessons to his children. 
And i»hat then? Why then it is perhaps 
too probable that though he could readily 
confess some of his faults, there may have 
been certain states of his mind, and cer- 
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tain drciimstances in his conduct, ^hich 
he cannot easily persuade himself to pre- 
sent to such inspection. Such a difficulty 
of being quite ingenuous is in every in- 
stance a cause for deep regret. Should 
not a man tremble to feel himself involved W 
in a difficulty of confiding to an equal and ^,. 
a mortal, what has been all observed b^ "* 

• 

the Supreme Witness and Judge ? And 
the consideration of the large propor- 
tion of men constituting such instances, 
throws a melancholy hue over the general 
human character. It has several times in 
writing this essay occurred to me what 
strangers men may be to one mother^ 
whether as to the influences which have 
determined their characters, or as to the 
less obvious parts of their conduct. What 
strangers too we may be, with persons 
who have any power and caution of con- 
cealment, to the principles wlad;! are at 
this moment prevailing in the heart. Each ^ 
mind has an interior apartment of its own, 
into which none but itself and the Divi- 



■■ nity can enter. In this retired place, the 
passions mbgle and ioctuate in unknowtf' 
citations. Here all the fantastic and all 
the tragic shapes of imagination have ^ 
haunt where they can neither be invaded 
^or descried. Here the surrounding hu- 
man beings^^ while c^uite unconscious of 
ic> are made the subjects of deliberate 
thought, and many of the designs re** 
qfiecting them revolved in silence. Here 
projects, convictions, vows, are confusedly 
scattered, and the records of past life are 
laid. Here in solitary state sits Conscience, 
surrounded by her own thunders^ which 
sometimes sleep, and somedmes roar^ 
while the world does not know. The 
secrets of this apartment, could they have 
been fully brought forth, might have been 
fatal to that eulogy and splendour widi 
which many a piece of biography has been 
cxhibiai^y a partial and ignorant friend. 
If, in a man's own account; of himself, 
written on the supposition of being seen 
by any other person, the substance of the 
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secrets of th» apartment is brought forth, 
he dirows opm the kst asylum of his cha- 
racter, where it! is well if there be nothing 
found diat will distress and irritate his most 
intimate friend, who may thus become the 
ally of his conscience to condemn, without 
die leniency which even comcience ac- 
quires from self-love. And if it is not 
brought forthj where is the integrity or 
value of dit history ; and what ingenuous 
man could bear to give a delusive assu* 
ranee of his being, or having been, so 
muth more worthy of appdause or aflfec- 
tion than conscience all the while pro^ 
AOUAces ? It is x)b vious then that a maa 
whose sentiments and designs, or the un- 
disclosed parts of whose conduct, have 
been stained with deep delinquency, must 
keep his record most sacred to himself, 
unless he fctls such an unsupportable 
lon^ng to relieve his heart by c^fiding 
its painful consciousness, that he can be 
content to hold the regard of his friend 
on the strength of his penitence and re- 
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covered virtue. As to the rtsty whostf 
memory of the past is sullied by shades if 
not by stains, they must either _in the 
same manner retain this delineation for 
solitary use, or limit themselves, in writ- 
ing it, to a deliberate and strong expre»« 
sionofthe measure d( conscious culpar 
bilities, and their effect in the general 
character, with a certain reserve and inde- 
finiteness of explanation that shall equally 
. avoid particularity and mystery ; or else, 
they must consent to meet their friends, 
who are likewise human and have had their 
.errors, on terms of mutual ingenuous ac- 
knowledgment. In thi^ confidential com* 
munication> each will learn to behold the 
other's deviations fully as much in thatlight 
in which they certainly arc infelicities 
to be commiserated, as in that in which 
they are also faults or vices to be con- 
demned ; while both will earnesdy endea- 
vour to improve by their remembered 
improprieties. The apostle seems to en- 
courage such a confidence, where he says. 



\ 
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*' Confess your faults one to another, and 
pray one ibr another/* 

But I shall find myself in danger of be- 
coming ridiculous amidst these scruples 
about an entire Ingenuousness to a confi- 
dential friend or two, while I glance into 
jthe literary world, and observe the number 
ofhistorians of their own lives, who mag- 
nanimously throw the complete cargo, 
both of their vanities and dieir vices, before 
the whole public. Men who can gaily laugh 
at themselves forever having even pretend- 
ed to goodness j men who can tell of hav- 
ing sought consolation for the sorrows of 
bereaved tenderness, in the recesses of 
debauchery i men whose language betrays 
that they deem a spirited course of profli- 
gate adventures a much nobler thing than 
the stupidity of vulgar virtues, and who 
seem to claim the sentiments with wjiich wfe 
regard an unfortunate hero, for the disasters 
into which these adventures led them; venal 
partisans whose talents would hardly havt 
btcn bought^ if dieir venom had not madie 
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Up the deficiency ; profane laraTellii^ cox-^ 
combs } players, and the^ Quakers oHmmwil 
plays^siU the^e can iianrate die course of a 
contaminated life wkh t^e most ingenuous 
lefirontery. Even courcezaos^ grieved at 
4;be excess of modesty by which the age is 
afflicted, have-endeavouredtK>4imimshthe 
evil, by presendi^ then^elvj^ be&re the 
public, in theirnarr^tives, in a manner very 
analogous to thaoici whi^h the Lady Godiva 
is said to Jhave conseitted, from a most 
generous itKhicenient, to pass dirough the 
-city of Coventry. They can gravely re* 
late, perhaps witb intermingled para^ 
graphs and verses ci {dabtive sensi^ 
bility, (a kind d[ weeds in which senti«- 
ijient without princ^e rapes and mocks 
mourning virtuej) the w^e nausec»is 
deuU of to tr»a«tiom ivom proprietor 
10 proprietor. They can tell of the pre* 
.CMtions £>r meedng some person of 
^iistincdon, in a manner that should not 
subject Jsitm to the reputadon of auch.a 
meeting i the hour wiiea tb^y crai^od the 
xiver in a boat I the arrangements about 
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^noney J ^the kbdness of the gentleman at 
fCaie time, liis contemptuous neglect at 
.another^ and CFery thing else that can turn 
^«tbe compassion with which3ve deplore thek* 
£rst mi^bitunesand errors^ into detestatioa 
^f the cfltontcry which cannot be jcontent 
fwithout proclaiming the conunencement, 
;sequeli and all^ to the wide world. 

With regard to all the classes of self- 

4€scribers who thus think the publicadoa 

/of their vices necessary to crown their fame, 

one should wish diere were ^me public 

mark aod brand of mplutical rcprabauon. 

Xo reward this tribute to public morals* 

.Men that court the piUory for the pleasure 

fof itj ought to xeceive the honour of k too, 

in all those contumelious aalutations which 

^>uit the merits of vice grown proud of its 

impudence.. Those that "glory in their 

shanse'" j^ould^ like other disitinguished 

peraonages^ " pay a tax for being oEsmsntJ* 

Yet I own the public itself is ]to be oqp* 

sxiktdm this case i for if the pubdic wel- 

ama audi f>coduci»ii5> it ahem Jtfaens zm 
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pcaders who feel themselves a-kin to die 
writers, and it would be hard to deprive 
congenial souls of the luxury of their ap- 
propriate sympathies. If such is the taste, 
it proves that a considerable portion of the 
public Reserves just that kind of respect 
for its virtue, which is very significantly 
implied in this confidence of its &vour. • 
One is indignant at the cant pretence and 
title of Confessions, sometimes adopted by 
these narrators of their own disgrace, as if it 
were to be believed that penitence and hu- 
xnility would ever incite men to call thou* 
sands to witness an unnecessary disclosure 
of what oppresses them with grief and 
shame . If they would be severely morti- 
fied that only a few readers should think it 
worth their while to sec them thus per- 
forming the work of self-degradation, like 
the fetid heroes of the Dunciad in a ditch, is 
it because they would gladly incur the con- 
tempt and disgust of multitudes in order 
to serve the cause of virtue ? No, this title 
of Confessions h only a nominal defer* 
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cnce to morality, necessary indeed to be 
paid, because mankind never forget to in* 
5ist, that the 7iame of virtue shall bc.de-. 
voutly respected, even while vice obtains 
from them that practical favour on which, 
these writers place their reliance for tole- 
ration or applause. This slight homage 
being duly rendered, and occasionally re- 
peated, they trust in the character of the. 
community, that they shall not meet thc/ 
kind of condemnation, and they have no 
desire for the kind of pity, which would 
stricdy belong to criminals j nor is it any 
part of their penitence, to wish that soci- 
ety may become better by the odious re- 
pellency of their example. They are glad 
the age continuejs such, that even they mry 
have claims to be praised i and honour 
of some kind, and from some quarter, is 
the object to which they aspire, and the 
consequence which they promise them- 
selves. Let them once be convinced, that 
they make such exhibitions under the ab- 
solute condition of subjecting themselves 

VOL. I. o 
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itt^deemablytoopprobriurti^as inMifcciis, 
the persons infected wiiJi a rage for de- 
stroying themselves, were by a solemn de* 
tree assured of being exposed^ after the 
pcrpetratioii of the decd^ in naked igno- 
miny — and these literary suicides will be 
beard of no more, 

Rousseau has given a memorable exam- 
ple of this voluntary humiliation, and has 
very honestly assigned the degree of con- 
trition which accompanied the self-inflicted 
penance, in the declaration^ that this docu- 
ment, with all its dishonours, shaB be pre- 
sented in his justification before theEtemid 
Judge. If we could, in any case, pardon 
the kind* of ingenuousness which- he has 
displayed, it Avould certainly be in the dis*- 
closure of a mind so amazingly singular as 
his *. We are willing to have such a being 

* There is indeed oae case in which this kiod of ho- 
nesty would be so signally useful to xnankind,* that it 
would desei-ve almost to be canonized into a virtue. 
If statesmen, including ministers^ popular leaders^ am- 
assad«iSy &c. would publish^ before they go in the 
^umph of virtue to th« '* last audit,** or leave to be 
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pvrsfifnred> eyea to ^1 the ]unsigh% miaii* 
4M& and am^al^es of iis fprmi. ^.bc plW^d, 
46 a^ un^me» .ia the moxal museum of the 
world** 

Kansseaa*s impious j%£erence to the DI« 
vine Judge, leads me to suggest, as 1 coor 
clude, the consideration, diat the history of 
<ach man's life, though it should not be 
ivritten by himself or by any mortal hand, 
is thus far unerringly recorded, will one 
<lay be finished in truth, and one other day 
yet to come, will be brought to a final 
estimate. A mind accustomed to grave 
reflections is sometimes led involuntarily 
into a curiosity of awful conjecture, which 

published after tbey are gone^ each a frank exposition 
of rootiveis cabals^ and manoeuvres, it would give dig* 
jiity to that blind adoration of power and rank in which 
mankind have always superstitiously lived, by supplying 
just reasons for that adoration. It would also give a new 
aspect to history; and perhaps might tend to a happy 
exorcism of that evil spirit which has never allowed na«* 
tions to remain at peace. 

* It is very needless to exprtss the admiration, whicli 
it is impossible not to feel, of Rousseau^s transcendent 
genius* 

c a 
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*4skSj What are diosc very words which I 
shqiild read this nighty if^ as to Belshazzar, 
^ hand of prophetic shade were sent to 
write before me the identical sentences 
Ih which that final estimate will be dc* 
dared?— 
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Essay ii. 

On Decision of Ch4racUr. 



LETTER L 

f * - 

My dear Friend, 

vV £ have several times talked of this bold* 
quality, and acknowledged its great import-^ 
ance. Without it, a human being, ' wftb 
powers at best but feeble, and surrounded' 
by innumerable things tending to perpi^x,> 
to divert, or to oppress, their operajons, i^ 
indeed a pitiable atom, the spore of divers« * 
and casual impulses. It is a poor and dis- 
graceful thing, not to be able, to repiy^ with? 
some degree of certainty, to the simplA. 
questions. What will you be ? What wiHj 
yott do ? rii 

o 3 
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A little acquaintance with mankind wiH 
supply numberless illustrations of the im- 
portance of thi&charactcr. You will often 
see a person anxiously hesitating a long 
time between dififereiit, or opposite deter- 
minations^ though impatient of the pain 
of such a statCyiwd^^h^Ui^d^f its debility. 
A faint impulse of preference alternates 
toward the one, and toward the other; 
and the mind, while thus held in a trem- 
bling balance> is vexed that it cannot get 
some new thought, or feeling, or motive, 
that it has not more sense, more resolution^ 
more of any' thing that would save it fronx; 
^vying even th^ decisive instinct e£ 
brutes. It wishes that any circumstance 
might happen, or any person might ap- 
pear, tliat could deliver it from the. mi- 
Krable suspense. 

In many instances, when a determihationi 
is adopted, itisfrustratedby thisindecision* 
A man, for example, resolves to make a. 
journey to-morrow,, which be is not under 
an absolute necessity to make, but the ia^ 
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ducemcnts appear, this ev£ning,' so strongs 
that he does not think it possible he can 
Jbesitate ia the TnofoiAg^- In the morfiing 
howJCYCt, these induceo^ems hav>e unac- 
countably lost much of their force.^ Like 
the «un that is risingatthe^ame ti{i^^> the/ 
appear dim through a mi^C; and the $ky 
lowers, or he fancies that it lowers ; dm 
iatigue appears fenmdftble ; and he lia-' 
•gers>. uncertain,. tiU an ad^^aaced hour.d9« 
termine the question for him, by the ceii- 
4iaimy that it is now too kte to go. 

Perhaps a man has cpaclusive re^fioQ^ 
ibr wishing to remove to another pl?icc of 
jpesidence. But when he is goiqg to tate 
the first actual step towards e^iecucing hi^ 
purpose, he*' is met by anew train of idea^, 
presenting the possible, and magnifying 
the unqjuestionable, disady:antages and ua«- 
£ertainties of a new situation ', awakening 
the natural reluctance to quit a place to 
which habit has accommodated his feelings^ 
and which has. grown warm to him, if i 
may so^xpresj^itj by his having bfr<9 m k 

G 4 
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so long I giving new strength to his affcc* 
tion for the fiifends whom he must leavc^ 
and so detaining him still lingering, long 
after his serious judgment has dictated to 
him to begone. 

A man may think of some desirable 
alteration in his plan of life ; perhaps in 
the arrangements of his family, or in the 
mode of his intercourse with society.— 
■Would it be a good thing ? He thinks it 
would be. a good thing. It certainly would 
be a very good thing. He wishes it were 
done. He will attempt it almost immedi- 
ately. The following day, he doubts whe- 
ther it would be quite prudent. Many 
things are to be considered. May there not 
be in the change some evil of^which he is 
jjot aware ? Is this a proper time ? What 
will people say ? — ^And thus, though he does 
fto<? 'formally renounce his purpose, he re- 
cedes from it, with a wish that he could be 
fully satisfied of the propriety of renoun 
cing.it. Perhaps he wishes that the thought 
ftever occurred to him, since it has 
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diminished his self-complacency, without 
promoting his virtue. But the next dayvhisi^ 
conviction of the wisdom and advantage of 
such a reform comesagain with great force.. 
Then, Is it so practicable as I was at first 
willing to imagine ? Why not? Other ment 
have done much greater things ; a resolute 
mind is omnipotent ; difficulty is a stimu- 
lus and a triumph to a strong spirit ; " the 
joys of conquest are the joys, of man," 
What need I care abo^t people's opinion ? 
It shall be done. — He makes the first at- 
tempt. But some unexpected obstacle 
presents itself; he feels the awkwardness, 
of attempting an unaccustomed manner:.o£ 
acting; the questions or the ridicule o£ 
his friends disconcert htm ;. his ardour 
abates and expinjs,. He again begins to; 
question, whether it be wise, whether it be 
necessary, whether it be possible ; and ac 
last, surrenders his purpose, to bepcrhapsp 
resumed when; tKe same feelings return,. 
and to be in the same manner again rclia- 
quished. 

G 5> 
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While aiimated by some magnanimous; 
sentiments wMch he has heard or read, or 
while musing on some great example, a 
man may conceive the design, andpardy 
sketch the; plan^ of a generous enterprise ;- 
anc^iiis imagination revels in the felicity 
that would follow to others and to himself 
from its accomplishment. It is an essen- 
tial part of the^design that hc^ shall accom* 
plish itr^ 

Yet a CCTtain consciousness in his mind' 
doubtfidly asks, Is this any thing more than 
a dream ^ or am I really destined to achieve 
such an enterprise ? Destined ! and why 
are not this conviction of its excellence, 
this conscious duty of performing the no- 
blest things that are possible, and this pas- 
sionate ardour, enough to secure that I shall 
effect it? — He feels indignant at that failing 
part of his nature which puts him so far. 
below his own conceptions, and below the 
examples which he is admiring ; and this 
feeling assists him to resolve, that he will 
undertake this enterprise, that he certainly 
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I 

will, though the i^lps or the Ocean lie 
between him and the objects Again his 
ardour slackens -, distrustful of himself, he 
wishes to know how the design would ap- 
pear to other minds ; and when he speaks 
of it to his associates, one of them won- 
ders, another laughs, and another frowns. 
His pride attempts, while with them, a 
manful defence ; but his mind is gradually 

• 

descending toward their level, he becomes 
ashamed to entertain a visionary project, 
which therefore, like a rejected friend, de- 
sists from intruding on him or following 
him, and he subsides, at last, into what he 
labours to believe a man too rational for 
the schemes of ill-calculating enthusiasm.* 
It were strange if the effort to make out this 
favourable estimate of himself did not suc- 
ceed, while it is so much more pleasant to 
attribute one's defect of enterprise to wis- 
dom, which on maturier thought disap^ 
proves of it, than to imbecilicy, which 
shrinks from it. 
A person of undecisive character won-^ 
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'dcrs how all the embarrassments in the 
world happened to meet exactly in his way^ 
to place him just in that one situation for 
"which he is peculiarly unadapted, and in 
which he is also willing to think no- other 
Inan could have acted with facility or con- 
fidence. Incapable of setting- up^ a- firm 
purpose an the basis of things as they are,, 
lie is often employed m vain speculations, 
on some different supposable state of things^, 
which would have saved him from-aH this* 
perplexity and irFesolution, He thinks- 
what a determiped course he could have 
pursued, j/'his t&ilents> his health, hisage-,, 
had been different j if he had'* been ac- 
quainted with some one person, sooner j if 
his friends were, in this or the other point, , 
different from what they are ; or if fortune 
ffed showered her favours onJiira. And h« 
gives himself as much license to complain^ 
as if a right to all these advantages had 
bten canfen*ed' on him athis nativity> but 
refused,, by a malignant or capricious fate;^ 
to his life* Thus he is occupied— instead 



oTcatching with, a vigfldtit eye,^ and sei^fng: 
with a strong ftand^ all the possibilities or 
his actual situation. 

A man without decision can never be 
said tobetong to himrself; since, if he dared? 
to assert that he did, the puny force of some 
cause, abour as powerful^ you would have 
supposed, as a spider, may capture the 
hapless boaster the very next moment, ancJ 
triumphantly shew the futility of the detei^ 
minations by which he was to have proved 
the independTencc of his understanding and 
his will. He belongs to whatever can seize 
him ; and innumerable things do actually 
verify their claim* on him,, and arrest him- as. 
he tries to go along;, as. twigs and' chips,, 
floating near the edge of a river, are inters 
cepted by every weed, and whirled in every 
little eddy.. Having concluded on a de^ 
sign, he may^pledjge himself tovaecomplish. 
it, i/ the five hundred divcr^iticsot fcelmg: 
which may come within the we€k,.wili 
let him. As his character priscludcs zH 
feresight of his conduct,, he may sit and 
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"virdhder what foriit atrid direction his vict<?s^ 
flindactiohs'are destined to take to-morrbw ; 
as a farmei" waits the uncertain changes of 
th6 clouds to decide what he shall do. * 

This man's opinions and determinations 
always depend very much on other human 
beings ; and what chance for consistency 
and stability, while the persons with whom 
he may converse, or transact, are so various ? 
This very evening, he may talk with a man 
whose sentiments will melt away the pre- 
sent form and outline of his purposes, how- 
evier firm and defined he may have fancied " 
them to be> A succession of persons whose 
faculties werestrongerthan his own, might, 
in spite of his irresolute re-action,.take him 
^d dispose ofhim as they pleased. An in- 
firm character practically confesses itself 
made for subjection, and passes> like a slave, 
from owner to owner; S ome times indeed 
it happens, that a man of this sort falls into 
the train^ and under the permanent ascen- 
dency, of some one stronger character, 
mbich thus becomes through life the ora- 
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<Jlcr and guide,* and- gives the inferior a> 
steady will and planV This^ whcfl the lead-i^^ 
ing character isvirtuous^j.is a fortunate re-' 
lief to the feeling, and an advtotageous ^ 
point gained to the utilitf,/of the subordi- 
nate appended! mindj 

It is inevitable that the regulation of 
every man's plan must greatly depend ott- 
the course of events, which come in an or- 
der not to be foreseen or prevented. But^ 
even in accommodating the plans of con- 
duct to the train of events, the- difference 
between two men may be no less than that 
in the one instance the maa is subservient 
to the events, and in the other the events 
are made subservient to the man. • Somte • 
men seem to have been taken along by a 
succession of events, and^ as it were j hand- 
ed forward in quiet passivencss from one 
to another,, withoutany dettrmined princi^ 
pie in their own character^, by which they 
could constrain those events to serve a de- 
sign formed antecedently to them, or ap-i 
patently in defiaaod of them^ The events 



Seized them as a neutral material, not they 
the event** Others, advancing througli 
life with an internal invincible fietermina- 
tioa of mind, have seemed to make the 
traia q£ circumstances,, whatever they 
were, conduce as Inuch to their chief de* 
sign as if they had taken place on^ purposes. 
It is wonderful^ how even the apparent 
casualties of life seem to bow to a spirit 
that will not bow to them, and yield ta 
assist a design, after having in vain at^ 
tempted to frustrate it.. 

You may have seen such examples^ 
though they are comparatively not numer- 
ous. You may have seen a man of this 
strong character in a state of indecisioa 
concerning some affair in which it was re • 
quisitefor htm to determine,, because it wa« 
requisite for him to act.. But, in this case^. 
his manner would assure you that.he would 
not remain long -yndeclded ;: you would 
wonder, if you found him still at a loss the 
next day. If he expUiaed his thoughts, you 
would perceive that their. clear proce^Sx. 
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evidently at each effort, approaching nearer 
to the result, must certainly reach it ere 
long. The deliberation of such a mind is 
a very different thing from the fluctuation 
of the other. To know how to obtain a de- 
termination, is one of the first symptoms 
of a rationally decisive character* 

When the decision was formed, and the 
purpose fixed, you would feel an entire 
assurance that something would absolutely 
be done. It is characteristic of such a mindj. 
to think for effect ; and the pleasure of 
escaping from temporary doubt gives an ad- 
ditional impulse to the force with which it 
is carried into action. Such a man will not 
re-examine his conclusions with endless re- 
petition, and he will not be delayed long by 
consulting other persons, after he has ceased 
to consult himself. He cannot bear to sit 
still among Unexecuted decisions and unat- 
tempted projects. We wait to hear of his 
achic vementSj and areconfidcnt we shall not 
wait long. The possibility, or the means^ 
may not be obvious to \^x ^^^ ^^ know 
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that every thing will be attemptt(f> and 
that such a mind is like a river, which, 
in whatever manner it is obstructed, will 
make its way somewhere. It must have cost 
Cassar many anxious hours of deliberation, 
before he decided to pass the Rubicon -, but 
it is probable he suflfered but few to elapse 
•fter his decision^ before lie did pass it. 
And any one of his friends, who should 
have ^een apprized of this determination^, 
and understood his character, would have- 
smiled contemptuously to hear it insinuated 
that though Caes^ had resolved, Q^ssae 
would not dare -, or that though he might 
cross the Rubicon whose oppQsite bankr 
presented to him ne hostile legions, he 
might come to other rivers which he would 
not cross y or that either rivers, or any 
other obstacle^ would deter him from pro- 
secuting the determination from this omi- 
nous commencement to its very last con- 
sequence. 

One signal advantage possessed by a> 
miad of this chaxacter, is^ that its passions^ 




Are not watted* The whole measore of 
passion of which any mind with import* 
ant tntnsactbns before it^ is capable^ i# 
Bot flobore than enough to supply interest 
ftiidienftrgy'to its pmcdcal exerdons ; and 
therefoire as little as possible of this sa^^ 
cred fire should be expended in a way that 
does not augment the (otct of action. 
fUat nottiing less tends to vigour of action^ 
than pirotracted anxious Qiictuation, inter*^ 
mixed with resolutions decided and re>» 
voked, while yet nothing .causes ». greater 
f xpence <^ feeling- , The heart is fretted 
and.^hau^ted byb^ng: s\ibj)ected to ati^ 
alternation: oi eoatrary excitements, withr 
the ultimate mordfying .consciousness of 
their contribudiig to no emL The long'^ 
wavering deliberation^ whether to por&rav 
some bdd acdon of difficult virtue^, haa 
often cost more to feeling than, the aaion^ 
itself^ or a scries of such actionsy. would 
have cost 5: with the great disadvantage 
too of being relieved by none of that in**' 
idgptation^ whichy tx) the man: in actioir^. 



Would have sprung from tHc spirit of the 
action itself^ and have renovitted the ar«. 
dour which it was expending. A person 
of decisive character^ hy consuming as 
little passion as possible in dubicui miK 
sings and abordve resolutions, can secure 
its utmost value and use, by throwing it 
ail into effectual operation. 

Another advantage of this character^ is, 
that it exempts from a great deal of inter* 
ference and persecution, to which an ir* 
resolute man is subjected* Weakness, in 
ivery form, tempts arrogance i and a man 
may be allowed to wish for a kindof cha-* 
racter with which stupidity and imperti- 
nence may not make so free. When a 
firm decisive spirit is recognised, it is cu- 
rious to see how the space clears around a 
man, and leaves him room and freedom^ 
The disposition to interrogate^ dictate, or 
banter, preserves a respectful and politic 
distance, judging it not unwise to keep 
the peace with a person of so much energy* 
A conviction that he understandsi and that 
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be wills with extraordinary force, silences 
the donceit that intended to perplex or in- 
struct him, and intimidates the cnalice that 
was disposed to attack him. There is a 
feeling, as in respect of Fate, that the de- 
crees of so inflexible a spirit must )bc 
right, or that, at least, they will be accom* 
plished. 

But not only will he secure the free*-; 
ilom, of acting for himself, he will obtaia 
also by degrees the coincidence of those 
in whose company he is to transact the 
busines of life. If the manners of such 
a man are free from arrogance, and he can 
clothe his firmness in a moderate degree 
of insinuation ; and if his measures have 
partly lost the appearance of being 
the dictates of his #ill, under the wider 
and softer sanction of some experience 
that they are reasonable; bodr competi- 
tion and fear will be laid to sleep, and his 
will may acquire an unresisted ascendency 
over many, who will be pleased tq fall 
intS^the mechanism of a system, which 



Acy find makes dbem niore siicdessful mi 
happy than they could have beta amidst 
the anxiety of adjusting plans and expe^ 
dients of their own> and the consequences 
«f often adjusting them ilL I have known 
several parents^ both fathe£$ and mothers^ 
whose management of their families has 
answered this descripdon^ and has dis- 
j)layed a striking example of the facile 
cpmplac^ncy: with whkh a number<>f per^ 
90Q5, of different ages and'dispositions, 
will yield to the decisions of a firm mind^ 
«cang OH an equitabk and enlightened 
system- 

The last resource of^ this-chardcter^ is^ 
laid inflexible pertinaftity^ on which it 
may be allowed to rest its strength^ after 
finding it can be eiectual in none of its 
itlildet forms. I remember admiring an 
instance of tlus kind, in a^ fkm sagacious 
aod very estimable old man, whom I well 
ktirw^ . and lyho is now>dead« Being on a 
jiMry> in a trial of Ufe and deaihi he was 
completely satisfied of the inoocdust^af 



tKc prisoner; all the other eleven were 
of the opposite opinion : but he was 
resolved that a verdict of guilty should not 
be brought in. In the first place, he spent 
several hours in trying to convince tliem; 
but found chat he made no impression^ 
and that he was. fast exbatisting the strength 
which was to be reserved for another mode 
of operation. He therefore calmly told 
xhem> it should now be a trial who could 
endure confinement and famine tiie longest^ 
and that they might be quite ^surcd kt 
would sooner die^ than release them at the 
oqpcnce of the prisoner's life* In this si*. 
xuatioa they spent about twenty-four 
hours; yfbca at lengdi they all acceded 
to his verdict of acc^uittaL 

It is not necessary to amplify on-the in* 
<tispen$able imp<»tanoe of this quality, in 
order t6i tte accomplishment of any thing 
eminently good. We instantly see> that 
every path to signal excellence is so ob- 
sttucced and beset, that none but a spirit 

Hi 

90 !fe[ualified can pass.-HBut it is time to 
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examine what are the elements which com^ 
pose the character. 




LETTER H 

* ERHAPS the best mode would be, to 
bring into our thoughts, in Succession, the 
most remarkable examples of this charac* 
tcr that we have known in real life, ior 
that we have read of in history or even in 
fiction, and attentively to observe, in their 
conversations, manners^ and actions, what 
piinciples appear tx) produce, or to con- 
stitute, this commanding distinction^ You 
will easily pursue thisi investigation your^ 
self. I lately made a partial attempt, andi 
shall offer you a number of suggestions. > 
As a previous observation, it is beyond, 
all doubjt that Ytry much depends on the 
constitution of the body. It is for phy-, 
siologists to explain the manner in which 
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corporeal organization affects the mind ; 
I only assert the fact, that there is in the 
material construction of some persons^ 
much more than of others, some quality 
whicli augments, if it does not create, 
both the stability of their resolution, and 
the energy of dieir active tendencies; 
There b something that, like the ligatures 
which one class of the Olympic comba- 
tants bound on their hands and wrists, 
braces round, if I may so describe it, and 
compresses, the powers of the mind, giv- 
ing them a steady forcible spring and re« 
action, which they would presently lose, 
if they could be transferred into a consd^ 
tution of soft, yielding, treacherous debt'- 
li ty . The action of strong character seems 
to demand something firm in its corporeal 
basis, as massive engines require, for their 
weight and for their working, to be fixed 
on a solid foundation. Accordingly I be- 
lieve it would be found, that a majority 
of the persons most remarkable for deci^ 
sive character, have possessed great con- 

VOL. r. H 
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stitutional firmness. I do not meian zn 
exemption from disease and pain, nor any 
certain measure of mechanical strength, 
but a tone of vigour^ the opposite to 
lassitude, and adapted to great exertion 
and endurance. This is clearly evinced 
in respect to many of them, by the pro- 
digious kbours and deprivations which 
they have borne in prosecuting their de- 
signs, The physical natur-e has seemed a 
proud ally of the moral' one, and with a 
hardness that would never shrmk, has sus- 
tained the energy that could never remit. 

A view of the disparities between the 
different races of animals inferior to man, 
will shew the effect of organization on 
disposition. Compare, for instance, a 
lion with the common beasts of our fields, 
many of them composed of a larger bulk 
of animated substance. What a vast su- 
periority of courage, impetuou3 move- 
ment, and determined action ; and we a> 
tribute tfeis difference to some great dissi- 
milarity of modification in the composi- 
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tion of the animated material. Now it 
is probable that some difference partly 
analogous subsists between human bodies, 
and that this is no small part of the cause 
of the striking inequalities in respect of 
decisive character. A very decisive man 
has probably more of the physical qua- 
lity of a lion in his composition than 
o;:hcr men. 

It is observable that women in general 
have less inflexibilitv of character than 
men ; and though many moral influences 
contribute to this difference, the principal 
cause is, probably, something less firm in 
the corporeal texture. Now one man 
may have in his constitution a firmness of . 
texture, exceeding that of other men in a 
much greater degree than that by which 
men in general exceed women. 

If there have been found some resolute 
spirits powerfully asserting themselves in 
feeble vehicles, it is so much the better ; 
-since this would authorize a hope, that if 
all the other grand requisites can be com*- 

H.2 
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bincd^ they may form ,a strong character, 
in spite of the rownteracfion of an un» 
adapted constitution. And on the other 
h^nd) 1)0 .constitutional hardness will fomi 
the trui^ ^character, without those grand 
principles; though it may produce (hat 
false and conternptible k)nd of decision 
which we term obstimf^y; a m?rc ;$tub- 
bornness of temper, whic:h can ' assign no 
reasons but its will, for a constancy which 
acts in the nature of dead weight rather 
than of strjcngth ; resembling less the re^ 
action of a powerful spring than the gn^-^ 
vitation of a big stonp. 

The first prominent mental characteris- 
tic of the person whom I describe, is, a 
complete confidence in His own judgment. 
It will perhaps be said, that this is not 
so uncommon a qualification. I however 
think it iVuncgmmon. It is indeedobyious 
enough^ that almost all men have a flatter- 
ing estimate of their own understanding, 
and that so long as this understanding has 
no harder task than to form opinions which 
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arc not to be tried in action^ they have 
a rtfost self-complacent a^stirance of being 
right. ThJis assurance extends to the judg- 
ments which they pass on the proceedings 
of odiers. But let them be brought into 
the necessity of adopting actual measures 
in an^ unmed proceeding) where, unassisted 
by any previous example or practice, they 
wte reduced to depend on die . resources of 
puMf judgment alone, and you will see, m 
many cases, this confidence of opinion 
vanish awiay.- The mind seems all at once 
placed in a miisty vacuity, where it reaches 
Mund on aQ sides, but can find noditi^ to 
take hold of. Or if not Io£;t in vacuity, ic 
i!s overwhelmed.by confusion, atKl feels z$ 
if its faculties were annihilated as soon as 
it begins to think of schemes and^calcula- 
fSons among the possibifides, chances, an(£ 
hazards, which overspread a wide untrod- 
den fklds and this conscious imbecility 
becomes severe distress, when it is believed 
that consequences of serious or unknown 
good or evil are depending oii^edeci^ 
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sions which are to be formed amidst so 
much uncertainty. The thought painfully 
recurs at each step and turn, I may be 
right, but it is more probable I am wrong. 
It is like the case of a rustic walking in 
London, who, having no certain direction 
through the vast confusion of streets to 
the place where he wishes to be> advances, 
and hesitates, and turns, and inquires, and 
becomes, at each corner, still more inextri- 
cably perplexed*. A man in this situation 
feels he shall be very unfortunate if he 
cannot accomplish more than he can un* 
derstand.-— *Is not this frequently, when 
broi4ght to the practical test, the state of 
a mind not much disposed, in general^ to 
undervalue its own sense ? 

In cases where judgment is not so com- 
pletely bewildered, you will yet perceive 

^ « Why doef not the man call a hackney-coach ?** 
t gay reader, I ana aware, will tay of the person to be* 
tnazed in the great town. So be might, certainly } and 
the gay reader and I have only to deplore that there is 
ito parallel conYcnience for the assistance of perplexed 
^dcrstandbgif 
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a great practicaJ distrust of it. A man has 
perhaps advanced a considerable way to- 
wards a decision, but then lingers at a small 
distance from ir, till necessity, with a 
stronger hand than conviction, impels him 
upon it. He cannot see the whole length 
of the question, and suspects the part be- 
yond his sight to be the most important, 
because it is beyond. He fears that cer- 
tain possible consequences, if they should 
follow, would cause him to reproach him- 
self for his present determination; He 
Y/onders.how this or the other person 
would have acted in the same circum- 
Stances, eagerly catches at any thing like 
a respectable precedent, and looks anxi- 
ously round to know what each person 
thinks on the subject; while the various 
and opposite opinions ta which he listens, 
perhaps only serve to confound hi^ 
perception of the track of thought hf 
which he had hoped to reach his conclu- 
aiofi. Even when that conclusion is ob-^ 
tsttned), ^ere are not many* rhindi dlat 

»4 
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might not be brought a few degrees back 
into dubious hesitation^ by a man of res-» 
pected understanding sayings in a confi- 
dent tone^ Your plan is injudicious; your 
selection is unfortunates the event will 
disappoint you. 

It cannot^ be supposed that I am main-^ 
taining such an absurdity as that a man's 
complete reliance on his own judgment 
is necessarily a proof of that judgment 
being correct and strong. Intense stupi-- 
dity may be in this point the rival of clear- 
sighted wisdom. I had once a slight know-r 
ledge of a person^ whom no mortal, not 
even Cromwell, could have excelled in the 
article of confidence in his judgment, and 
consequent inflexibility of conduct ; while 
at the same time his successive schemes 
'were ill-judged to a degree that made his 
disappointments ridiculous rather than pi«* 
tiable; He was not an example of that 
simple obstinacy which I have mentioned 
before *, for he considered his measures, 
«Q(i d)4 not W9n( for .reasons wh^:I\ i$tisr 



ifedMifiscfif: beyond a^oubc of tbor being: 
most ^odicious* This confidence of opi*: 
^ion maf be possessed by ^ persoii 'm 
whom it will be contempeibie or mis^ 
chicvous J but its proper pla<^e is in 'a very* 
different char£K:ter> and withouie it t^erecan 
be no dignified actors in humai^ afiairs. 

If, after observing hew foolish this con- 
fidence appears as a feature in a weak cha- 
racter, it be inquired what it is in a justly 
decisive person's manner of thinking, which . 
authorizes* him in* this firm assurance that 
his view of the concerns before him is com- 
prehen^Ve and accurate ; L answer, that he 
k justified in this persutision, ^because he is 
eonscious that objects aie presented to hit 
mind with^ an exceedingly distinct and 
perspicuous aspect, not like the shapes of 
iboon-light, or like Ossian's ghosts, dim 
ferms of uncircumscribed shade ; becaust^ 
he sees the different points of the subject' 
in aa arranged : order, not in dispersed 
fragments i because in each deliberation 
the main object keeps its dear prc-cmi- 

H 5 
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titncCy and he perceives the beatings which 
the subordinate and cohducive ones have 
on it i because perhaps several dissimilar 
trains of thought lead him to the same 
conclusion; and because he finds that his 
judgment does not vary according to the 
moods of his feelings. 

It may Jbe presumed that a high degree 
of this character is not attained witl^ut a 
considerable measure of experience and 
observ^ion> though possibly they have 
been supplied in a. comparatively short 
space of time. These have taught the man. 
by what rule to anticipate the consequences 
to follow from certain accions in certain, 
situations c^ affairs^ as rationally as what 
fruit to expect from a certain kind of tree.. 
To some extent therefore he is instructed 
both how to proceed and what to expect ;. 

and as to those new Combinations of cir- 

> 

cumstances which no-calculation can fore- 
see, and to which no experience or pre- 
vious observation will apply, he can trust 
to the resources which he is persuaded 
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hh intellect will open to hinij or is humbly 
confident^ if he is a devout man, that idie 
Supreme Intelligence. will not suffer to be 
wanting to him, when the occasion arrives*^ 
In proportion as his views include, at all 
events, more certainties than those of other 
men, he is less fearful, and has less reason- 
to be fearful, of contingencies. And if iir 
the course of executing' Vi» design, un-^' 
expected disastrous events should befaly 
but which are not owing to janf-thiiig* 
wrong in the plan and prindples of AaV 
design, but to foreign^ catisei j it wilP I9# 
characteristic of astrong'mind-to'actfibiite' 
these events discrimihativ*ly'tb*theit o^ 
causes, and not to the-jD/tfii,' which th«*»i^ 
fore, instciad'of being "dfeUfced-and^rdlirtJ^ 
ijuished, will be still as much approved aS' 
before, and the man will proclBed- calmly *^ 
to the sequel of it without any change c# 
arrangement ; unless indeed these sinisttff- 
events should be such. as to alter the whole* 
state of things to which the plan was' cor- 
rectly adaptcdj and so to create a neces^-' 

h6 
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utf on- this account &r w entirely new one 
to be formed. 

Without absolutely de$pi9ing:the under^ 
standings of ether men^ he will perceive 
their dimensions comp^ ed with his own^, 
which will preserve it3 independence 
through every communication and every 
encounter. It is however a part of this 
very independence^ that he will hold him*- 
self at liberty to alter his opinion^ if the 
i^jbrmation which may be communicated 
<0 kimj shall give sufficient reason. And as 
. m; one is so sensible of the importance of 
a ^mjpletC: acqiuuntance with a subject as. 
|b<f man who ia always endeavouring to 
thifik conclysivelyj he will listen with the 
utmost attention to the information^ which 
may be received somedmes from persons 
for whose understanding he has no great 
fCipect. Counsel will in general have only 
8^ much weight with him as it supplies ' 
knowledge which may assist his judgment^ 
he will yield nothing to it as authority s 
hat hi^ nuy hear it with more candour and 



S. 
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good tcfnipcr> from being consdous of chhh 
indcpoidenee of hia judgment^ than the' 
maawko is afraid kst the fii^t person that 
begins to persuade him^ should confound' 
his decemiination. He frels it entirely » 
a work of his own to deliberate and to pe-* 
solve^. amidst all the advice which maybe 
attempting to control him. If,, with an 
assurance of his intellect being of the 
highest order>;he also holds a commanding, 
station^ he will feel.it gratuitous to consult 
with any one,, excepting merely to-rcccivcf 
statements of facts. This appears to be ex**^ 
emplificd in the man> whahas lately shewD^ 
the nations of Europe how large a portiooL 
of Che world may>' through the divine per- 
mission^ be at the mercy of the ^titary^ 
workings of an individual mind^ 

The strongest trial of this determined 
style of judgment is in those cases of ur- 
gency, where somethingmust immediately 
be done, and where the consequcSnces of 
deciding right or wrong are of great im« 
pomnce^ as in the office of a medical laaa 



Ill treating a patient whose situation^ while 
k renders some strong means indispensa- 
ble, renders it extremely doubtful which 
ought to be selected. A still stronger 
illustration >is the case of a general^ who 
is compelled, in the very instant, to make 
dispositions on which the event pf a. battle, 
the lives of ten thousand of his men, or 
perhaps almost the fate of a nation^ may 
depend- He may even be reduced ta 
choose between two dreadful expedients. 
Such a dilemma is described in Denon's 
account of one of the sanguinary conflicts 
between the French and Mamelukes, as- 
having for a while held Desaix, though a 
very decisive commander,, in a^ state of 
anguish; 
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1 HIS indispensable basis, confidence of 
opinion, is howevernot enough to con- 
stihitc the character in- question.. Foii^ 



many persons> who have been CQnsciomi 
and proud of a much stronger grasp of 
thought than ordinary men^ and have held 
the most decided opinicms on important 
thirds to be doney have yet exhibited^ in 
the. listlessness or inconstancy of cheic 
actions> a contrast and a disgrace to the 
operations of their understandings. FoiP^ 
want of some cogent feeling, impelling 
them to carry every internal decision into 
action, they have been still left where 
thpy .were i and a dignified jjudgment has 
been seea ia the hapless plight of having 
np effective forces to execute its decrees^ 
It is evident thens, and I perceive I have 
pardy andcipated this ardcle in the firsti 
lettei^i that aiic>ther essential principle oi^ 
the character^ Is> a total incapability of 
surrendering, to indiflference or delay the 
serious detcrminatiom^ of the mind. A 
strenuous. tie.77/ must accompany the con« 
cUi^ions of thought^^ and constantly urge 
die utmost efforts for their practicalaccom-^ 
i»]^hment« The intellect muK be invested). 



]£ I may sa describe it>.tiqtha glo^iqbig'aCE^ 
mosphere of passion, ^ under the infliieiKi^ 
of whichi die^colddictatet^ of reason take 
fire» and spring into active powers* - 

Revert once move m ^^Dur thotfghts to 
t&e petsons: most remarkably disjdnguished. 
by this decision. • You iiirill perceive, > thac 
instead of allowing themselves to sit down 
^eHghted afters the hbour of successful 
thinking, ai if they had performed some 
great tMng, tbeyitgard thia labour but as 
a circumstance of prepara^n, « and die 
conclusions^ resulting from it^ of<no more 
value, . till applied to the greater labour 
which is to* follow^ ihaii the entombed 
hmps of the Rosicrudans.^ Tkcy ate not 
disposed to 4)e content 4 a a^eg^on^fmeire 
ideas, . while they ought to be^ advancing: 
into the scene- of realities s ^ they retire to 
that region sometimes,^ as ambitious ad'- 
venturers anciently went to Delphi,. to^ 
consult, but not to- reside;- You will 
therefore find them almost uniforttily ii> 
determined pursuit of some otiigcd;, oa 
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which they fix a keen and steady look^ and 
which they never lo&e sight of, whilcthcy: 
follow it through the confused multitude 
of odier thin^. 

The manner of a person ^tuated by 
such a spirit, seems to say. Do -you think 
that I would not disdain to adopt a pur- 
pose which I would not devote my utmost 
force to efiect; or that having thus devoted 
my exertions, I witt intermit or withdraw ' 
them, through indolence, debility, or ca«^ 
price ; or that I will surrender my object 
to any b terfefe n cc except the uncontcoU 
lahle dispensadons of Providence ^ N«>, I 
am linked to my determinadon wkh ironr 
bands f my purpose is become my Gm^ 
and I must accomplish k, unless arrested 
by calamity or deadi. 

This display of systematic energy setai^ 
to iadtcace a constitution of mind ii^ which; 
^ pas3ioQ$ are exactly commensurate 
with the intellectu^ part,, and ait the same 
time hold an inseparable correspondence 
m^ k> like the faithful sympathy of die 
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tides with the phases of the moonv There 
is such an equality and conne^uon^ that 
subjects of the decisions of judgment be-* 
come proportionally and of course "the 
objects of passionr When the judgment 
decides with a very strong preference, that 
same strength of preference, actuating also 
(he passionsy devotes them with energy to 
the object,, so long as it is thus approved. 
If therefore this strong preference of the 
judgment continues^ the passions will be 
fixed in a state of habitual energy, and 
this will produce such a conduct as I have 
described. When therefore a firm self* 
confiding judgment faib t& make a deci- 
sive character^ it is evident that either 
there is in that mind a deficient measure of 
passion, which makes an indolent or irre«» 
solute man; or that the passions per* 
versely sometimes coincide with judgment 
and sometimes desert k, which makes an 
inconsistent or versatile man* 

There is no man so irresolute as not to 
tec with determination in rnaoy single 
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CAsesi xwhere the motive is powerful and 
simple, and where there is no need of" 
plan and perseverance ; but this gives no 
claim to the term character, which ex- 
presses the habitual tenour of a man's ac- 
tive being. The character may be dis- 
played in the successive unconnected un- 
dertakings, which are each of limited ex- 
tent, and end with the attainment of their 
objects. But it is seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage in those grand schemes of action, 
which have no necessary point of conclu- 
sion, which continue on through succes- 
sive years, and extend even to that dark 
period when the agent himself is with- 
drawn from human sight* 

I have repeatedly remarked to you, in 
conversation, the efitct of what has been 
called a Ruling Passion. When its object 
k noUe, and an enlightened understanding 
directs its movements, it appears to me a 
great felicity 5 but whether its object be 
noble or not, it infallibly creates, where 
it exists in ^rcst force^ that acdve ardent 
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constancy, which I describe as a capital 
feature of the decisive character. The 
Subject of such a commanding passioa 
wonders, if indeed he were at leisure tct 
wonder^ at the persons who pretend to 
attach importance to an object which they 
make none but tfec most lai^uid eflSbrts ta 
securer The utmost powers of the maa 
are constrained into the service of the 
favourite Cause by this passion^ whiclv 
sweeps awa/, as it advances^, all the trivial 
objections and'^ little opposing, motives^ 
and seems almost to open & way tftrpugK 
impossibilities. TMs spirit comes on him' 
in the morning as soon as he lecovers his 
consciousness, and! command and' impels 
him through the day widi a power from 
which he coold not emancipate liimself if 
lie would. When the force of habit is 
added, the determinatioa becomes ionrin-* 
f ible> and seeios to assume rank with the 
great laws of nature, making it nearly as 
certain that such a^ man wiQ persist in his 
course d$ thai ioi the moroiog the siiiiw)Ui»»c«* 
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A persisting lititameablc efficaqr of soul 
^vts a seductive aad pernicious dignitjr 
tvtxi to ji character and a course which 
^very moral principle forbids us to apj- 
prove. often in the narrations of history 
and fiction, an agent of the most dreadful 
designs compels a sentiment of deep res • 
pect for the unconquerable mind displayed 
in their execution. While we shudder at 
his activity, we say with regret, mingled 
with an admiradon which borders on 
partiality. What a noble bebg this would 
Jiave been, if goodness had been his ties* 
tiny ! The partiality is evinced iii the very 
selection of tei^s, by which We shew diat 
we are tempted to refer his atrocity rather ' 
to his destiny than to his choicet I won*^ 
dcr whether an emotion like this, has not 
been experienced by each reader of Para- 
dise Lost, relative to the Leader of the 
infernal spirits s a proof, if such were the 
fact, that a very serious error has been 
" committed by the greatest poet. In some 
of the high examples of ambition, wt 
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almost revere the force of mind which im- 
pelled them forward through the longest 
series of action, superior to doubt .and 
fluctuation, and disdainful of ease, of 
pleasures, of opposition, and of hazard. 
We bow to the ambitious spirit which 
reached the true sublime, in the reply of 
Pompey to his friends who dissuaded him 
from venturing on a tempestuous sea, in 
order to be at Rome on an important oc- 
casion : ** It is necessary for me to go, it 
is ;iot necessary for me to live.*' 

Revenge has produced wonderful ex- 
amples of this unremitting constancy to a 
purpose. Zanga is a well-supported illus- 
tration. And you may have read a real 
instance of, I think, a Spaniard, who, being 
injured by another inhabitant of the same 
town, resolved to destroy him : the other 
was apprized of this, and removed with 
the utmost secrecy, as he thought, to 
another town at a considerable distance, 
where however he had not been more 
tlian a day or two, before he found that hi5 
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^nemy was arrived there. He removed in 
the same manner to several parts of the 
kingdom remote from each other ; but in 
every place quickly perceived that his 
d iadly pursuer was near him. At last, he 
went to South America, where he had en- 
joyed his security but a veiy short time, 
before his unrelenting enemy came up 
with, him, and effected his purpose. 

You may recollect the mention, in one 
of our conversations, of a young man, 
who waste-d in two or three years a large 
patrimony in profligate rcvds with a num- 
ber of worthless associates, who called 
xhemsclves his friends,, and who, when his 
last means were exhausted, treated him of 
course with neglect, or contempt. Re- 
duced to absolute, want, he one day "went 
out of the house with an intention to put 
an end to his life i but wandering awhile 
almost unconsciously, he came to the brow 
of an e m inence which overlo6ked what were 
lately his estates. Here he sat down, and 
remained fixed in thought a number of 
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hours, at the end of which he sprang from 
the ground with a vehement exulting 
emotion. He had formed his resolution, 
which was, that all these estates should be 
his again; he had formed his plan too, 
which he instantly began to execute. He 
walked hastily forward, determined to seize 
the very first opportunity, of however 
humble a kind, to gain any money, though 
it were ever so despicable a trifle, and re- 
solved absolutely not to spend, if he could 
help it, a farthing of whatever he might 
obtain. The first thing that drew his at- 
tention, was, a heap of coals shot out of 
rarts on the pavement before a house. He 
offered himself to shovel or wlicel them 
into the place where they were to be laid, 
and was employedi He received a few 
pence for the labour; and then, in pur- 
-suance of the saving part of his plan, re- 
quested some small gratuity of meat and 
drink, which was given him. He then 
looked out for the next thing that might 
chance to ofier, and went, with indefati*^ 
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gable industry, through a succession of 
servile employments, in different places, 
of longer and shorter duration, still scru^ 
pulously avoiding, as far as possible, the 
expense of a penny. He promptly seized 
every opportunity which could advance 
his design, without regarding the meanness 
of occupation or appearance. By this 
method he had gained, after a considerable 
time, money enough to purchase, in order 
to sell again, a few cattle, of which he 
liad taken pains to understand the value. 
He speedily but cautiously turned his first 
gains into second advantages; retained 
without a single deviation his extreme par* 
simony; and thus advanced by degrees into 
larger transactions and incipient wealth, 
I did not hear, or have forgotten, the con- 
tinued course of his life s but the final re- 
sult was, that he more than recovered his 
lost possessions, and died an inveterate 
miser, worth 6o,oool. I have always re- 
collected this as a signal instance, though 
in an unfortunate and ignoble direction, 

VOLt !• I 
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.of decisive character, and of the extraor- 
dinary ejfectj which according to general 
laws, belongs to the strongest form of such 
a character. 

But not less decision has been displayed 
by men of virtue. In this distinction no 
man ever exceeded, for instance, or ever 
will exceed, the late illustrious Howard. 

The energy of his determination was so 
great, that if instead of being habitual, it 
had been shewn only for a short time on 
particular occasions, it would have appear* 
ed a vehement impetuosity 5 but by being 
unintermitted, it had an equability of man- 
ner which scarcely appeared to exceed the 
tone of a calm constancy, it was so totally 
the reverse of any thing like turbulence or 
• agitation. It was the calmness of an in- 
tensity kept uniform by the nature of the 
human mind forbidding it to be more, and 
by the character of the individual forbid- 
ding ir to be less. The habitual passion of 
his mind was a measure of feeling almost 
equal to the temporary extremes and pa^ 
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roxysms of common minds : as a great river, 
in its customary state, is equal to a small 
or moderate one when swollen to a torrent. ; 

The moment of finishing his plans in 
deliberation, and commencing them in 
action, was the same. I wonder what must 
have been the amount of that bribe in 
emolument or pleasure, that would have 
detained him a week inactive after their 
final adjustment. The law which carries 
water down a declivity, was not more un- 
conquerable and invariable than the de- 
termination of his feelings toward die main 
object. The importance of this object 
held his faculties in a state of excitement 
which was too rigid to be affected by lighter 
interests, and on which therefore the beau- 
tics of nature and of art had no power. 
He had no leisure feeling which he could 
^pare to be diverted among the innumer- 
able varieties of the extensive scene which 
he traversed j all his subordinate feelings 
lost their separate existence and operation, 
by falling into the grand one. There have 
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not been wanting trivial miRds, to mark 
this as a fault in his character. But the 
mere men of taste ought to be silent re- 
pecting such a man as Howard; he is above 
their sphere of judgment. The invisible 
spirits, who fulfil their commission of phi- 
lanthropy among mortals, do not care 
about pictures, statues, and sumptuouj^ 
buildings ; and no more did he, when the 
rmean which he must have inspected and 
admired them, would have been taken fronEi 
the work to which he had consecrated hi& 
life. The curiosity which Jie might feel^i 
was reduced to wait till thelhour should ar*- 
rive, when its gratification should be pre- 
sented by conscience, which kept .a scru- 
pulous charge of all his time, as the mostt 
sacred duty of that hour. If he w^ still 
at every hour, twben it came, fkcd to feel 
the attractions of the fine arts but the se- 
cond claim^ they might he sure of their 
revenge ; for no ^er mw wiU ever visit 
Rome under such ^ despotic consciousness 
of duty as to refuse himself time for sur* 
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veying the magnificence of its ruins. Such 
a sin against taste is very ht beyond the 
reach of common saintship to commit. It 
implied an inconceivable severity of con* 
viction, that he had one thing to doy and 
that he who would do some great thing 
in this short life, miist apply himself to 
the work with such a concentration of his 
forces, as, to idle spectators who live only 
to amuse themselves, looks like insanity. 

His attention was so strongly and tena- 
ciously fixed on his object, that even at 
the greatest di$tance, like the Egyptian 
pyramids to travellers, it appeared to him 
with a luminous distinctness as if it had 
been nigh, and beguiled the toilsome 
length of labour and enterprise by which 
he was to reach it. It was so conspicuous 
before him, that not a step deviated from 
the direction, and every movement and 
every day was an approximation. As his 
method referred every thing he did and 
thought to the end, and as his exertion did 
not relax for a moment, he made the trial, 

I 3 
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SO seldom made, what is the utmost tScct 
ivhich may be granted to the last possible 
efforts of a human agent : and therefore 
what he did not accomplish, he might 
conclude to be placed beyond the sphere 
of mortal activity, and calmly leave to the 
immediate disposal of Omnipotence. 

Unless the eternal happiness of mankind 
be an insignificant Concern, and the pas- 
sion to promote it an inglorious distinc- 
tion, I may cite George Whitefield, as a 
noble instance of this attribute of the de- 
cisive character, this intense necessity of 
action. The ardour of his mind carried 
him through a course of exertions which 
it would have fatigued a cotcmporary bio- 
grapher to record •, and at the same time 
threw into each of them a vehement elo- 
quence, at which folly and wickedness were 
often alarmed as by the assault of a tempest. 
The great Cause which was so languid a 
thing in the hands of many of its advo-^ 
cates, assumed in his administrations an 
unmitigable urgency. 
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Many ofthe christian missionaries among 
the heathens, such as Brainerd, Elliot, and 
Schwartz, have displayed memorable ex- 
amples of this dedication of their whole 
being to their office, this eternal abjura- 
tion of all the quiescent feelings. 

This would be the proper place for in- 
troducing (if I did not hesitate to intro- 
ducc in any connexion with merely human 
instances) the example of him who said, 
" I must be about my Father's business. 
My meat and drink is to do the will of him 
that sent me, and to finish his work. I 
have a baptism to be baptised with, and how 
am I straitened till it be accomplished*" 



LETTER IV. 

After the illustrations on the last article, 
it will seem but a very slight transition, 
when I proceed to specify Courage as an 

i4 
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essential part of the decisive character. 
An intelligent maiT) adventurous only in 
thought, may sketch the most excellent 
scheme, and after duly admiring it, and 
himself as its author, may be reduced to 
say. What a noble spirit that would be 
which should dare to realize this ! A noble 
spirit ! is it I ? And his heart may answer 
in the negative, while he glances a morti- 
fied thought of inquiry round to recollect 
persons who would venture what he dares 
nor, and almost hopes not to find them; 
Or if by extreme effort he han brought 
himself to a resolution of braving the diffi- 
culty, he is compelled to ©xccrate the timid 
lingerings that still keep him back from the 
trial. A man endowed with the complete 
character,says,with a sober consciousness as 
remote from the spirit of bravado as it is 
from timidity. Thus, and thus, is my con- 
viction and my determination; now for the 
phantoms of fear •, let me look them in the 
face; they will find I am not made of trem- 
bling materials : *^ I dare do all that may be4- 
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come a man/' I shall firmly confront every 
thing that threatens me in the prosecu* 
tion of my purpose, and I am prepared to 
meet the consequences of it when it is ac* 
complishcd. I should despise a being* 
though it were myself, whose agency could 
be held enslaved by the gloomy shapes of 
imagination, by the haunting recollections 
of a dream, by the whistling or the howl- 
ing of win^s, by the shriek of owls, by the 
shades of midnight, or by human wortk 
or frowni^ I should be indignant to fed 
that in the commencement of an adven»- 
sure I could think of nothing but the deep 
pit by the side of the way where I must 
walk, into which I may slide, the mad 
animal which it is not impossible that l 
may meetj or the assassin who may lurk in 
a thicket of yonder wood. And I disdain 
to compromise the interests that rouse me 
to action, for the privilege of a disgraccfiJ 
security. 

As the conduct of a decisive man ifc- 
always individual^ and often singular^ it ii 

1.5 
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to be expected that the trial of courage will 
sometimes be great. For one thing, he may 
be encountered by the strongest disappro- 
bation of many of his connexions, and the 
censure of the greater part of the society 
where he is known. In this case^ it is not 
a man of common spir|( that can shew him- 
self just as at other times, and meet their 
anger in the same undisturbed manner as 
he would meet some slight inclemency of 
the weather; that can, without harshness or 
violence, continue to effect every moment 
some part of his design, coolly replying to 
each ungracious look and indignant voic€, 
I am sorry to oppose you -, I am not un- 
friendly to you, while thus persisting in 
what excites your displeasure i it would 
please me to have your approbation and 
concurrence, and I th^nk I fhould have 
them if you would seriously consider my 
Masons ; but meanwhile, I am superior to 
opinion, I am not to be ! intimidated by 
reproaches, nor would your favour and 
applause be any reward for the sacrifice of 
my object. As you can do without my 
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approbation, I can certainly do without 
yours; it is enough that I can approve my- 
self, it is enough that I can appeal to the 
last authority in the creation. Aniusc 
yourselves, as you may, by continuing to 
censure or to ra^l; / shall continue ta act: 
I do not fear you ; allow me to go on. 

The attack of contempt and ridicule, i$ 
perhaps a still greater trial of courage. It is 
felt by all to be an admirable thing, when it 
can in no degree be ascribed to the hardness 
of either stupidity or confirnned depravity, 
to sustain for a considerable time, or in nu- 
merous instances, the looks of scorn, or an 
■unrestrained shower of taunts and jeers, 
^ith a perfect composure, which shall im- 
mediately after, or even at the time, pro- 
ceed on the business that provoke;^ all- this 
ridicule. This invincibility of temper will 
often make even the scoffers themselves 
tired of the sport : they begin to feel that 
against such a nrian it is a poor stylef of 
hostility to laugh. There is nothing that 
people are more mortified to spend in vain 

16 ^ 
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than their scorn. Till however a man 
become a veteran, he must reckon on 
sometimes meeting this trial; and I in-> 
stantly know — if I hear him anxiously reply, 
to an important suggestion of any mea* 
sure to be adopted, But will they not 
laugh at me ? I know — that he is not the 
person whom this essay attempts to de- 
scribe, A man of the right kind would 
say. They will smile, they will laugh, will 
they ? Much good may it do them. I have 
something else to do than to trouble my* 
self about their nnrth. I do not care if the 
whole neighbourhood were to laugh in a 
chorus. I should indeed be sorry to see or 
hear such a number of fools, but pleased 
enough to find that they did not consider 
ittfe as one of their stamp. The good to 
result from my project will not be less, 
because vain and shallow minds that can-» 
not understand it, are diverted at it and at 
me. What should I think of my pursuits, 
if every trivial thoughtless being could 
comprehend or would applaud them, an4 
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of myself, if my courage needed levity 
and ignorance for their allies, or could 
shrink at their sneers ? 

I remember, that on reading the account 
of the project for conquering Peru, formed 
by Almagro, Pizarro,and DeLuques, while 
abhorring the principle and the design of 
the men, I could not help admiring the 
ha[rdihood of mind which made them re- 
gardless of scorn. Thesethree individuals, 
before they had obtamed any associates^ 
or arms, or soldiers, or exactly knew th6 
power of the kingdom which they were to 
conquer, celebrated a solemn mass in one 
of the great churches, as a pledge and i 
commencement of the enterprise, amidst 
the astonishment and contempt expressed 
by a multitude of people for what was 
deemed a monstrous project. They how- 
ever proceeded through the service, and^ 
afterwards, to their respective departments, 
of preparation, with the most entire in* 
sensibility to all this triumphant scorn j 
and thus gave the firft proof of possessing. 
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that invincible firmness with which they 
afterwards prosecuted their design, till 
they attained at length a success over which 
humanity will for ever weep. 

Milton's Abdiel is a noble illustration of 
the courage that defies scorn. 

But in some of the situations where de- 
cision of character is to be evinced, a man 
will be threatened by evils of a darker 
aspect than disapprobation or contempt. 
He may apprehend serious sufferings; and 
very often, to dare as far as conscience or 
a great cause required, has been to dare to 
die. In almost all plans of great enter- 
prise, a man must systenutically dismiss, 
lit the entrance, every wish to stipulate for 
safety with his destiny. He voluntarily 
treads within the precincts of danger, and 
though it is possible that he may escape, 
he ought to be prepared with the fortitude 
of a victim. This is the inevitable con- 
dition on which heroes, travellers or mis- 
sionaries among savage nations, and re- 
formers on a grand scale, must commence 
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their career. Either they muft allay their 
fire of enterprise, or they must hold them- 
selves in readiness to be exploded by it 
from the world. 

The last decisive energy of a rational 
courage, which confides in the Supreme 
Power, is very sublime. It makes a man 
who intrepidly dares every thing that can 
oppose or attack him within the whole 
sphere of mortality ; who would retain his 
purpose unshaken amidst the ruins of the 
world i who will still press tpward his ob- 
ject while death is impending over him. 

It was in the true elevation of this cha- 
racter that Luther, when cited to appear at 
the Diet of Worms, under an assurance of 
safety from very high authority, said to his 
friends, who conjured him not to go, and 
justly brought the example of John Huss> 
who, in a similar situation, and with the 
same pledge of protection, had notwith- 
standing been burnt alive, " I am called in 
the name of God to go, and I would go, 
though I were certain to meet as mzay 
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devils in Worms as there are tiles on the 
houses.*' 

A reader of the bible will not forget 
Daniel, braving in calm devotion the de- 
cree which consigned him to the den of 
lions ; or Shadrach Meshach and Abed- 
nego, saying to the tyrant, ** We are not 
careful to answer thee in this matter,'* 
when the furnace was in sight. 

The combination of these several esseit- 
rial principles, constitutes that state of 
mind, which is the supreme requisite to 
decision of character, and perhaps its 
most striking distinction, that is, the full 
agreement of the mind with itself, the 
co-operation of all its powers, and all its 
dispositions. 

What an unfortunate task it would be 
for a charioteer, who had harnessed a set 
of horses however strong, if he could not 
make them draw together : if, while one of 
them would go forward, another was res- 
tive, another tried to move back^ and 
another started aside^ what could^bcdone^ 
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If even one of the four were umnanage-> 
ably perverse, while the three were obe- 
dient, an aged beggar with his crutch 
might soon leave Phaeton behind. So iit 
a hunian being, unless the chief forces act 
consentaneeusljr, there can be no inflexi-^ 
ble vigour, either of will or of execution- 
Owe dissentient principle in the mind, riot 
only deducts so nvich from the strengtb 
and mass of its agency^ but counteracts 
and embarrasses all the rest. If the judg- 
ment holds in low estimation that whicb 
yet the passions incline a man to pursue^ 
his pursuit will be irregular and inconstant^ 
though it may. have occasional fits of ani- 
mation, when those passions happen to be 
strongly stimulated. If there is an oppo^ 
sition between judgment and habity though 
the man will probably continue to act 
mainly under the direction of habit in spite 
of his opinions, yet sometimes the intru- 
sion of those opinions will have for the 
moment an effect like that of Prosperous 
wand on the limbs of Ferdinand ^ and to be 
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alternately impelled by habit, and checked 
by opinion, will be a state of vexatious 
debility. If two principal passions are 
opposite to each other, they will utterly 
distract the strongest mind. The one may 
be somewhat stronger than the other, and 
therefore just prevail barely enough to 
give a feeble impulse to the conduct of 
the man ; but no powerful impulse can be 
given, till the disparity of these two rivals 
becomes greater, in consequence of the 
gradual weight of habit, or the rein- 
forcement supplied by some new impres- 
sions, being added to the preponderating 
passion. The disparity must be no less 
than an absolute predominance of the one 
and subjection of the other, before the 
prevailing passion will have at liberty, if 
I may so express it, any large measure of 
its force to throw activity into the system 
of conduct. If, for instance, a man feels 
ftt once the love of fame which is to be 
gained only by arduous exertions, and an 
cqu^il degree of the love of pleasure which 
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precludes those exertions ; if he is ambi- 
tious to shew off in splendour, and yet 
anxious to save money; if he has the 
curiosity of adventure, and yet that soli- 
citude for his safety which forbids him tor 
climb a precipice, descend into a cavern, 
or explore a dangerous wild ; if he has the 
stern will of a tyrant, and yet the relent- 
ings of a man ; if he has the ambition which 
would subdue his fellow-mortals, counter- 
acted by the humanity which would not 
hurt them \ we can easily anticipate the ir« 
resolute contradictory style of his actions* 
Especially if conscience, that great trou- 
bler of the human breast, loudly declares 
against a man's wishes or projects, it will 
be a fatal enemy to decision, till it either 
reclaim the delinquent passions, or be de« 
bauched or murdered by them. 

Lady Macbeth may be cited as a harmo- 
nious character, though the epithet seems 
strangely applied. . She had capacity, am- 
bition, and courage j and she willed the 
death of the king. Macbeth had still more 
capacity, ambition, and courage \ and he 
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also willed the murder of the king, fiut 
he had^ besides^ humanity, generosity, con- 
science, and some measure of what forms 
the power of conscience, the fear of a 
superior Being. Consequently, when t)he 
dreadful moment approached, he felt anf 
insupportable conflict between these op- 
posite principles, and when it was arriv^ed, 
his utmost courage failed*^ The worse part 
of his nature fell prostrate under the power 
of the better; the angel of goodness ar- 
rested the demon that grasped the dagger, 
and would have taken that dagger away, if 
the pure demoniac firmness of his wife> 
who had none of these counteracting prin- 
ciples, had not shamed and hardened him 
to the deed. 

The poet^s delineation of Richard ill. 
(I better remember the poet's account of 
him than the historian's,.) gives a dreadful 
specimen of this indivisibility, if I may so 
name it, of mental impulse. After his 
determination was fixed, his whole mind 
with the compactest fidelity supported 
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Turn in prosecuting iu Securely privi- 
leged from all interference of doubt that 
could linger, or humanity that could sof- 
ten^ or timidity that could shrink^ he ad- 
vanced with a grim concentrated constan- 
ccy through scene after scene of atrocity, 
still fulfilling his vow to ^* cut his way 
ithrough with a bloody axe/* He did not 
wav^r while he pursued his object, nor 
jelent when he seized it. 

Cromw^ (whom I mention as a paral- 
lel, not to Richard^s depravity, but to his 
inflexible vigour) lost his mental consist- 
ency in the latter end of a career distin-» 
guished by as much decision as the world 
ever saw. It appears that the wish to be a 
king, at last arose in a mind which had 
execrated royalty, and battled it from the 
land. As far as he reaUy had any republi- 
can principles and partiaUties, this new 
desire must have been a very uncomplacent 
associate for them, and must have produced 
a schism in the breast where all the strong 
forces of thought and pas^^n had acted 
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till then in concord. The new form of 
ambition became just predominant enough 
to carry him by slow degrees through the 
embarrassment and the shame of this in- 
congruity into an irresolute determination 
to assumethe crown ; so irresolute, that he 
was reduced again to a mortifying indeci- 
sion by the remonstrances of some of his 
friends,which he could easily have slighted, 
and by an apprehension of the public dis- 
approbation, which he could have braved, 
if some of the principles of his own mind 
had not shrunk or revolted from the de* 
sign. When at last the motives for relin- 
quishing this design prevailed, it was by 
sp small a degree of preponderance, that 
his reluctant refusal of the offered crown 
was the voice only of half his souL 

Not only two distinct counteracting 
passions, but one. passion interested for 
two objects, both equally desirable, but of 
which the one must be sacrificed, may an- 
nihilate in that instance the possibility of 
determined cpnduct* I recollect reading 
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In an old divine, a story from an older his- 
torian, applicable to this rennark. A father 
went to the agents of a tyrant, to endeavour 
to redeem his two sons, military men, who 
with some other captives of war were con- 
demned to die. He oflFered, as a ransom, to 
surrender his own life and a large sum of 
money. The tyrant's agents who had them 
in charge, informed him that this equivalent 
would be accepted for one of his sons, and 
for one only, because they should be ac- 
countable for the execution of two per- 
sons ; he might therefore choose which he 
would redeem. Anxious to save even one 
of them thujs at the expense of his own life, 
he y-et was utterly unable to decide which 
should die, by choosing the other to live, 
and remained in the agony of this dilemma 
so long that they were both slain. 



LETTER V. 



It were absurd to suppose that any jiuman 
being can attain a state of mind ca|)able 
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of acting In all instances invariabljr with 
the full power of determination i but it is 
obvious that many have possessed an habi- 
tual and very commanding measure of it, 
and' I am persuaded that the preceding re* 
marks have taken account of its chief cha- 
racterestics and constituent principles. A 
number of additional observations remain* 

The slightest view of human affairs 
shews what fatal and ample mischief may 
be caused by men of this character^ when 
misled or wicked. You have but to reco^ 
Ject the conquerors^ despots^ bigots/unjust 
conspirators, and signal villains of every 
•class, who hav« blasted society by the re- 
lentless vigour which could act consistently 
and heroically wrong. Till therefore the 
virtue of mankind be greater, there is 
reason to be pleased that so few of them 
are endowed with extraordinary decision. 

When this character is <!!gnified by wis- 
dom and principle, great care is yet re- 
quired in the possessors of it to prevent 
it fiom becoming unanriiable. As it in« 
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volv£S tmxth practical assertion of superi- 
ority over other human beings, the manner 
ought to be as mild and conciliating as 
possible ; else pride will fed provoked, 
affection hurt, and weakness oppressed. 
But this is not the manner which the man 
whom I am considering, will be naturally 
most inclined to wear. Rather, he will 
have a manner of sternness, reserve, and 
incompliance. He will have the appear- 
,ance of keeping, himself always at a dis-- 
tance from social equality ; and his friends 
w'U feel as if their friendship were conti- 
jnually sliding into subserviency, while his 
intimatQ connexions will think he does not 
:attach the due importance either to their 
opinions or to their regard. Hiis manner, 
when they differ from him, or complain, 
will be in danger of giving the impression 
of Careless inattention^ and sometimes of 
disdain. 

When he can accomplish a design in his 
own person alone, he may separate himself 
to the work with the cpld felf*inclosed ia« 

VOL. in K 
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dividuality on which no one hasany hold, 
which seems to recognise no kindred being 
in the world, which takes litdc account of 
good wishes and kind concern, any more 
than it cares for opposition, which seeks 
neither aid nor sympathy, and which seems 
to say, I do not want any of you, and I 
am glad that I do not j leave me alone to 
succeed or die. Xhis has a very repellent 
effect on the friends who wished to feel 
themselves of some litde importance, in 
some way or other, to a person whom they 
are constrained to respect^ When assist- 
ance is indispensable to his undertakings, 
his mode of signifying it will seem rathejr 
to command the coroperation than to in^ 
vite it. 

In consultation, his manner will indicate 
tliat when he is equally with the rest in 
possession of the circumstances of the 
case, he does not at all expect to hear any 
opinions that shall correct his own, but is 
satisfied that either his own conceptiorl of 
the subject is tj^e just ofle, or that his own 
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TRind must originate that which shall be so^ 
This striking diflference will be apparent 
between him and his associates, that their 
manner of receiving his opinions is that 
of agreement or dissent i his manner of 
receiving theirs is that of sanction or re- 
jection. He has the tone of aurfioritatively 
deciding on what they say, but never of 
submitting to decision what himself says. 
Their coincidence with his views does not 
give him a firmer assurance of his 'being 
right, nor their dissent any other impres- 
sion than diat of dieir incapacity to judge. 
If his feeling took the distinct form of a 
reflection, it would be. Mine is the busi- 
ness of comprehending and devising, and 
I am here to rule this company, and not 
to consult them s I 'want their docility and 
not their arguments ; I am come, not to 
seek their co-operation in thinking, but 
to induce their concurrence in executing 
i/riiat is already thought for them. Of 
course, many suggestions and reasons 
vfjuch appear important to those framwhom 
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tbey come, will be disposed of by him 
with a transient attention, or a light faci- 
lity, that will seem very disrespectful to 
persons who possibly hesitate to admit the 
full persuasion that he is ademi-god, and. 
that they ar£ but insects, Lord Chathami 
in going out of jthe House of Commons, 
jusjt as one of the speakers against him 
concluded his speech by emphatically 
urging what he perhaps rightly thought 
the unanswejrable question, " Where can 
we finci.rmeans to jsupport such a war ?'* 
turned rQund;a.piipnient> and gaily replied, 
*^ Gqntie shepherd, tell me where.'' 

Even the absenting convictions,, and 
practical con^pliances, yielded by degrees 
to this decisive man, may he somewhat 
undo'vstlued i as they will appear, to hira 
no more thantsimply coming>. and that jper^. : 
hap&very slQ»rly^ to a right-apprehension ; 
whereas himefelf understood and decided 
justly fronx the first, and; has hecai-i^tall" 
thb while. . : . 

H^ will be in danger of extending^ buc 
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fittlc tolerance to the prejudices, hesita- 
tion, and timidity, of those with whom he 
has to act. He will say- to himself^ I wish 
there were any thing like manhood among 
the beings called men ; and that they could 
iiave the sense and spirit not to let them- 
selves be hampered by so many silly no- 
.tions and childish fears. Why cannot 
they either detctrmine and proceed with 
some-promptitude and vigour, or let me, 
that can, do it for them I Am I to wait 
xill debility become strong,, aiid folly wise? 
If full scope be allowed to these tenden- 
cies, they win «iake even a man of ele- 
vated virtue a tyrant, who, while he & 
conscious of the rectitude of his designs, 
^ill be regardless of every thing but the 
accomplishment of them. He will forget 
tail respect for the feelings and liberties of 
icmgs who are to be regarded as but a 
subordinate machinery, to be actuated, or 
to be thrown aside when not actuated, by 
th? spring of his commanding spirit. 
- I have before asserted that this strong 
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character may be exhibited with a* milcf- 
ness of manner, and that it will thus best 
secure its eflicacy. But this mildness must 
often be at the cost of great effort j and 
how much considerate policy or bene- 
volent forbearance it will require, for a 
mm to exert his utmost vigour in the very 
task, as^it will appear to hinv at the time, 
of cramping, that vigour ! Lycurgus ap* 
pears to have been a high example of mild 
patience in the firm prosecution of designs 
which were to be effected among a perverse 
multitude. 

It is probable that the men most distinr 
guished for decision, have not,, in general, 
possessed a large share of tenderness ; and 
it is easy to imagine that the laws accord- 
ing to which our nature is formed, will 
with great difficulty allow the combinatioa 
of the refined sensibilities with, a hardy^ 
ncver-shrinking,never-yielding constancy^ 
Is it not almost of the essence of this conr 
stancy to be free from even the perr 
ception of such impressions as cause a. 
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mind, weak through susceptibility, to relax 
or to waver; just as the skin of the ele- 
phant, or the armour of the rhinoceros, 
would scarcely even feel the applicatioii 
of a force by which a small animal, with 
a skin of thin and delicate texture, would 
be pierced or lacerated to death? No 
doubt, this firmness consists partly in over- 
corning feelings,^ but it may consist partly 
too in not having them. To be tremblingly 
alive to gentle impreisionsy and yet to be 
able to preserve, when the prosecution of 
a design requires it,- an immovable heart, 
amidst even the most imperious causes of 
subduing emotion, is perhaps not an im- 
possible constitution of mind, but it is the 
utmost and the rarest endowment of hu- 
manityr 

If you take a view of the first rank ef 
decisive men, you will observe that their 
faculties have been too much bent to ar- 
duous effort, their souls have be^n kept in 
too military an attitude, they have been 
begirt with too fl^uch iron, for the mekiiig 

%4 
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movements of the hearts Their whole 
being appears too much arrogated and oc- 
cupied by the spirit of severe design,, 
compelling them to work systematically 
toward some defined end, to be suffici- 
ently at ease for the indolent complacency, 
the soft lassitude, of gentle affections, which 
love to surrender themselves to the present 
felicities, forgetful of all *' enterprises of 
great pith and moment." The man seems 
rigorously intent stfll on his own affairs, 
as he walks, or regales, or mingles widi 
domestic society ; and appears to despise 
all the feelings that will not take rank with 
the grave labours and decisions of intd^ 
lect, or coalesce with the unremitting 
passion which is his spring of action : he 
values not feelings which he cannot em- 
ploy either as weapons or as engines. He 
loves to be actuated by a passion so strong 
as to compel into exercise the utmost 
force of his being, and fix him in a tone, 
compared with which, the gentle aflTec- 
tions^ if he had felt. them, would -be-ac- 
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counted tameness, and their exciting 
causes, insipidity. 

Yet we cannot Avillingly allow that ten- 
derness is- totally incompatibk with the 
most impregnable inflexibility that can ex-* 
ist in the world ; nor can we help believing 
that such m^en as Timoleon, Alfred, arid 

" Gustavus Adolphus, must have been veiy 
fascinating domestic associates, whenever 
the urgency of their affairs would allow 
them to withdraw from the interests of 
statesmen and warriors, to indulge the af- 
fections of men : most fascinating, . for^ 
with a relative or friepd who had any per - 
ceptions, all the value of their stronger 

. character would be recognised in the gen- 
tler one J the man whom nothing could 
subdue, would exalt the quality of the 

• tenderness which softened him to recline^- 

But it were much easier to enumerate a 

* long train of ancient and modern names 
of men who have had the decision withdut 
the softness. Perhaps indeed they- have 

- yielded sometimes to some species of love. 
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as a mode of amusing their passions for an 
interval, till greater engagements have 
summoned themr inta their proper ele- 
ment J when they have shewn, how little 
the sentiment ever belonged to the heart, 
by the ease with which, they could relin- 
quish the temporary favourite. In other 
cases, where there have not been the sel- 
fish inducements,, which this passion sup- 
plies,, to the exhibition.of something like 
tenderness, and where they have been left 
to the pure sympathies of humanity alone,, 
no rock on the face of the earth could be 
harder.. 

The late celebratcdKing ofPrussia oc- 
curs to me at this moment, as a capital in- 
stance of the decisive character j^and there 
occurs to me, at the same time, one of the 
anecdotes of his life. Intending to make, 
in the night,, an important movement in 
his camp, whic^ was in sight of the enemy, 
he gave orders that by eight o'clock all the 
lights in the camp should be put out,/oi> 
pain of death. The moment that the time 
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was past, he walked out himself to see 
whether all were dark. He found a light in 
the tent of a Captain Zietern, which he 
entered just as the officer was folding up a 
letter; Zietern knew him,^ and instantly 
fell on his knees to entreat his mercy; 
The king asked to whom he had been writ- 
ing ; he said it was a letter to his wife, 
which he had retained the candle these few 
minutes beyond the time in order to finish. 
The king coolly ordered him to rise, and 
write one line more, which he should dic- 
tate. This line was to inform his wife,, 
without any explanation, that by stich an 
Kour the next day, he should Be a dead 
man. The letter was then sealed^ and dis- 
patched as it had been intended J and, tHe 
next day, the captain was executed. I 
say nothing of the justice of the punish- 
ment itself J but this cool barbarity to the 
affection botjj of the officer and his wife,, 
was enough to brand the character inde- 
libly, it proved how litde the philosopher 
and decisive hero w: s susceptible of sticb* 
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an afFection, or capable 6£ sympathizing 
with its pains. 

At the same time, it is proper to ob- 
serve, that the case may easily occur, in 
which a man must be resolute to act in a 
manner which may make hiih appear to 
want the finer feelings. He must do what 
he knows will cause pain to persons who 
will feel it severely. He may be obliged 
to resist affectionate wishes,expostulations, 
entreaties, and tears. Take this same in- 
stance. If the wife of Zietern had come 
to supplicate for him, hot only the remiis^ 
sion of the punishment of death, but an 
exemption from any other severe punish- 
ment, which was perhaps justly due to die 
violation of such an order, on so important 
an occasion, it had then probably been 
the duty and the virtue of the comman- 
der to deny the most interesting suppliant, 
and to resist the most pathetic appeals 
which could have been made to his feel- 
ings. 
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LETTER VI. 

V ARious assignable circumstances may^ 
contribute much to confirm the character 
in question. I shall just notice twa 6r 
three. i.; 

And first, opposition. The passions 
which inspirit men to resistance^ and sustain 
them in it, such, as anger, indignation, and 
resentment, are evidently far stronger than 
those which have reference to friendly ob- 
jects > and if any of these strong passions 
are frequently excited by opposition, they^ 
infuse a certain quality into the general 
temperament of the mind, which remaite 
after the immediate excitement is past^^ 
They continually strengthen the principle 
of re-action; they put- the mind in the 
habitual array ofdefence and self-assertion^ 
arid often give it the aspect and the pos- 
ture of a gladiator> when there appears no 
confronting combatant. When these pas- 



sions are felt by the man whom I describe, 
it is probable that each excitement is fbl^ 
lowed by a greater increase of this prin- 
ciple of re-action than in other men, be- 
cause this result is so congenial with His 
naturally resolute disposition. Let him be 
opposed then, through the whole course of 
an extended design, or in the genera] tc- 
nour of his actions ; and this constant op- 
position would render him the service of 
an ally by corroborating his inflexibility. 
An irresolute mind indeed might be quelled 
and subjugated by a formidable kind of 
opposition; but the strong wind which 
blows out a taper> augments a powerful 
fire, if there is fuel enough, to an inde- 
finite intensity.. 

I believe you will find in fact that many 
of the individuals most eminently decisive 
in conduct, have made their way through 
opposition and contest, in which they 
kave acquired both a prompt acuteness of 
faculty, and an inflexibility of temper, 
which even strong minds could never have 
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attained in the tame securitjr of facile 
friendly coincidence. Very often however, 
it is granted^ the iicmness matured, by 
fuch discipline, is accompam^, in a man 
of virtue, with a Catonic feverity, and in 
a mere man of the world; with> an unhii- 
manized repulsive hardness.* 

Desertion is another cause which may 
conduce to consolidate this character. A 
kind mutually reclining dependence, is 
certainly the happiest state of human be^ 
ings 5 but this necessarily pre ventsthe deve- 
lopement of some great individual powers 
which would be forced into action by a state 
of desertion. I lately noticed, with some 
surprise, an ivy, which being prevented 
from attaching itself to the rock beyond a 
certain point,, had shot oflF into a bold elas- 
tic stem, with a:n air of as much indepen^ 
dence as any branch of oak in the vicinity. 
So a human being,, thrown, whether by 
cruelty, justice,, or accident,, from all so- 
cial support and kindness, if he has any 
vigour of spirit, and is not in the bodil j 
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debility of cither childhood or age, will 
instantly begin to act for himself with a 
resolution which will appear like a new 
faculty. ' And the most absolute inflexi- 
bility is likely to characterise the resald- 

- tion of an individual who is obliged to 
deliberate without consultation, and exe- 
cute without assistance. He will disdain to 
concede to beings that have rejected him^ 

•4)r to forego a single particle of his designs 

• or advantages for the sake of the opinions 
€r the will of aUjiie world. Himself, his 
pursuits, and his interests, are emphati- 
cally his own. " The world is not hb 
friend, nor the world's law,** and therefore 

: he becomes regardless of every thing but 

* its power. If this person has but little 
humanity or principle, he will become a 
misanthrope, or perhaps a^ villain, that 
will resemble a solitary wild beast of the 
night, which makes prey of every thing it 
can overpower, and cares for nothing but 
fire. 

V If he is capable of grand conceptiba 
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and enterprise, he may, like Spartacus,. 
make a daring attempt against the whole 
social order of the state where he has been 
oppressed. If he has great humanity and 
principle, he may become one ofthe noblest 
of mankind, and display a generous virtue 
to which society had no claim, and which it 
is not worthy to reward, if it should at last 
become inclined. No, he will say, give 
your rewards to another; as it has been no^ 
part of my object to gain them, they are* 
not necessary to my satisfaction. I have 
done good, whhoiit expecting your grati- 
tude, and without caring for your appro- 
bation. If conscience and my Creator 
had not been more auspicious than you, 
none of these virtues would ever have 
opened to the day. When I ought to have 
been an object of your compassion, I 
might have perished j now, when you find 
I can serve your interests, you will affect to 
acknowledge me and reward me j I will not 
accept your rewards — In either case, vir- 
'tuous or wicked, the man who has bcctt 
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compelled to do without assistance^ will 
spurn interference. 

Common life would supply illustrations 
of the effect of desertion. A number of 
resolute men have become such^ partly 
from being left friendless in early life. 
The case has alsosometimeshappened^that 
a wife and mother, remarkable perhaps for 
gentleness and acquiescence before, has 
been compelled, after the death of the 
husband on whom she depended, and 
when fhe has met with nothing but ne- 
glect or unkindness from* relatives and 
those who had been deemed friends, to 
adopt a plan- of her 0wn> and has exe- 
cuted it with a resolution which has asto- 
nished even herself. 

I am sorry that the signal examples which 
occur to my memory under this article, 
whether real or fictitious,, arc still of the de- 
praved order. I fancy myself to see Marius 
sitting on the ruins of Carthage, where no 
arch or column that remained unshaken 
amidst the desolation^ could present & 
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Stronger image of a firmness beyond the 
power of calamitous events to subdue. 
The rigid constancy which had before dis- 
tinguished his character, would be aggra- 
vated by his finding himself thus an outcast 
from all human society i and he would 
proudly shake off every sentiment that 
had ever for an instant checked his de- 
signs by reminding him of social obli- 
gations. The lonely individual was placed 
in the alternative of becoming the vic- 
tim or the antagonist of the power of 
the empire. While with a, spirit ca- 
pable of confronting that power, he pro- 
bably amidst those ruins resolved on a 
great experiment, he would enjoy a kind 
of sullen luxury in surveying the dreaiy 
situadonjL and recollecdng the circum- 
stances of his expulsion ; since they wou^d 
seem to him to sanction an unlimited ven- 
geance, to present what had been his coun- 
try as the pure legitimate prize for despe- 
rate achievement, and to give him a proud 
consequence in being reduced singly to 
^maintain, a quarrel against mankind^. Hcl 



would exult that his desolate Condition 
gave him a proof of his possessing a mind 
which no misfortunes could repress or in- 
timidate^ and that it kindled an animosity 
intense enough to force that mind fronr 
firm endurance into impetuous action. He 
would feel as if he became stronger for 
enterprise, in proportion as he became 
more inexorable ; and the sentiment with- 
which he quitted his solitude would be,. 
Rome expelled her patriot, let her receive 
her evil genius/* 

The decision of Satan, in Paradise 
Lost, is represented as consolidated by 
his reflections on his hopeless banbhment' 
from heaven, which oppress him with bad- 
ness for a moment, -but he soon resumes 
his invincible tone, and utters the impious 
but sublime sentiments 

" What matter where, if I be still the jsarae ?'* 

• 

You remember how this effect of deser- 
tion is represented in that most striking 
•Hcombination of qualities, perhaps, that 
-poetry ever embodied in one human indi^ 
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^idual, Charles de Moor. His father's: 
supposed crud rejection consigned him 
irretrievably to the career of atrocious 
enterprise, in which, notwithstanding the . 
^ost interesting^ emotions of humanity 
and tenderness, he persisted with heroic 
•determination till he considered his desdny 
as accomplished. 

Success tends considerably to reinforce 
this character. It is true that a man pos- 
sessing it in.a high degree will not lose it 
by occasional failure ; for if the failure was 
caused by ^something entirely beyond the 
xeach of all human knowledge and ability, 
Jie will remember that fortitude is the 
virtue required in meeting unfavourable 
events which in no sense depended on himi 
if. by something which might have been 
known and prevented, hewillfed that even * 
the experience of failure augments his 
competence, by admonishing his prudence, 
and enlarging.hLs understanding. But as 
allschemejs and measure3 of action have re- 
ference toj^ome endi and if wise^ are cor- 
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rcctly adapted to attain that end, continual 
failure would shew something essential^ 
'Vrong in a man's system, and either des- 
troy his confidence, or prove it to be mere 
absurdity or obstinacy. On the contrary, 
^en a man has ascertained by experiment 
the justness of his tralculations and the ex- 
tent of his powers, when he has measured, 
hts force with various persons, when he 
has braved and conquered difficulty, and 
partly seized the prize, he will advance 
with increasing assurance to xhe trials 
which still await him. 

In some men whose lives haye been spent 
in constant perils, continued success has 
produced a confidence beyond its rational 
effect, by inspiring a persuasion that the 
common laws of human affairs were, in 
their case, superseded by the decrees of a 
peculiar destiny, securing them from the 
possibility of disaster 5 and this supersti- 
tious feeling, though it has displaced the 
unconquerable resolution from its rational 
basis, has yet often produced the most 
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-vrondcrful effects. This persuasion dic- 
tated Csesar's expression to the mariner 
who was terrified at the storm and billows, 
" What art thou afraid of? Thy vessel car- 
ries Caesar:" This idea had some influ- 
ence among the intrepid men in the time of 
the English Commonwealth. 

The wilfulness of an obstinate person is 
sometimes fortified by some single instance 
of remarkable success in his undertakings, 
which is promptly recalled in every case 
where his decisions are questioned or op- 
posed, as a proof that he must in this in- 
stance too be right ; especially if that one 
success happened contrary to your predic- 
tions. 

I shall only add, and without illustration, 
riiat the habit of associating with inferiors y , 
among whom a man can always, and there- 
fore does always, take the lead, is very 
conducive to a subordinate kind of decision 
of character. You may see this exempli^ 
fied any day in an ignorant country *squire 
among his vassals s especially if he wears 
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the superadded majesty of Justice of the 

Peace. 

In viewing the characters and actions of 

the men who have possessed die supreme 
degree of the quality which I have at- 
tempted to describe^ one cannot but wish 
it were possible to know how much of .this 
astonishing superiority was created by the 
circumstances in which they were placed ; 
hut it seems inevitable to believe that there 
was some vast difference irom orciinary 
rnen in the very structure of the mind. In 
observing lately a man who appeared too 
vacant almost to think of a purpose^, too 
indifferent to resolve upon it, and too 
sluggish to execute it if he had resolved, I 
was distinctly struck with the idea of the 
difference between him and Marius, of 
whom I happened to have been thinking; 
andl felt* it utterly beyond my power to 
believe that any circumstances on earth, 
though ever. so perfectly combined and 
adapted, would have produced in this man, 
if placed under their fullest inEucncc from 
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liis childhood, any resemblance (beyond 
perhaps a diminutive kind of revenge and 
cruelty) of the formidable Roman. 

It is needless to discuss whether a person 
who is practically evinced, at the age of 
maturity, to want the essential stamina of 
this character, can, by any process, ac- 
quire it* Indeed such a person cannot 
have sufficient force of will to make xht 
complete experiment. If there is the un- 
./^nquerable will that would persist to 
seize all possible means, and apply them 
in order to attain such an end, it would 
prove the existence already of a high de- 
gree of the character sought ; and if there 
is not this willy how then is the supposed 
attainment possibk ? 

Yet though it is improbable that a very 
irresolute man can ever become an habi- 
tually decifive one, it should be observed, 
that as there are many degrees of deter- 
mined character, and some very defective 
ones, it might be possible to apply a disci- 
pline which should advance a man from the 

VOL. I. % 
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first degree to the second, and from that to 
the third, and how much further I cannot 
tell ; he may try. I hav^ but a very im- 
perfect conception of the discipline ; I 
will suggest a hint or two. 

And in the first place, the indispensable 
necessity of a clear and comprehensive 
knowledge of the concerns before us, seems 
too obvious for remark ; and yet perhaps 
no man has been sufficiendy sensible of it, 
till he has been placed in circumstanco7 
which forced him to act, before he had time, 
or after he had made ineffectual efforts, to 
obtain the needful information. The pain 
of having brought things to an unfortu- 
nate issue, is hardly greater than that of 
proceeding in the conscious ignorance 
which continually threatens such an issue. 
While thus proceeding under the con- 
straint of necessity, and without plan or 
guide, a man looks round for informarion 
as eagerly as a benighted wanderer would 
for the light of a human dweUing. He 
perhaps labours to recall what he thinks 

# 
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he once heard or read in relation td a si- ' 
milar situation, without dreaming, at the 
time he heard or read it, that such instruc- 
tion could ever be of importance to him ; 
and is distressed to find that he cannot ac- 
tniratcly recollect it. He would give a con- 
siderable sum, if some particular book 
could be brought to him at the instant. 
He thinks how many people know, without 
its being of any use tb them, exactly what 
could be of such important service to him,' 
If he could know it. In some cases, a line, 
a sentence, a monosyllable of affirming or 
denying, or a momentary sight of an ob- 
ject, would be inexpressibly valuable and 
welcome. And he resolves that if he can 
once happily escape from the present diffi- 
culty, he will apply himself day and night 
to obtain knowledge rather than be so in- 
volved and harassed again. It might even 
be of service to have been occasionally 
forced to act under the disadvantage of 
conscious ignorance, if the affair was not 
very important, nor the consequence very ' 
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injurious, as an effectual lesson on the ne- 
cessity of knowledge in order to decision 
either of plan or of execution. It is indeed 
amoscextreme case thatwill compel acon^ 
siderate man to act witfiout knowledge -, 
yet he may often be necessitated to proceed 
to ac.tion^ when He is sensible his informa- 
tion does not extend to the whole of jhe 
concern in which he is going to commit 
himself. And in this case^ h^ wiU feci no 
litde uneasiness, even while transacting 
that part of it in which his knowledge is 
competent, when he looks forward to the 
pQint where that knowledge terminates ^ 
unless he is conscious of a very prompt 
faculty of catching information at the mo^ 
incnt that he wants it for use, as Indians set 
out on a long journey with but a small 
sto<:k of provision, because they are certain 
that thpir bows or guns will procure it by 
the way, It is one of the nicest points of 
wisdom to decide how much less than com?- 
plete knowledge, in any question of prac- 
tical interest, will warrant a man to vcn^- 
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ture on an undertaking, in the presump- 
tion that the deficiency will be supplied 
in time to prevent either perplexity or 
disaster. 

A thousand familiar instances show the 
effect of perfect knowledge on determi- 
nation. An artisan may be said to be de- 
cisive as to the mode of working a piece 
of iron or woody because he is certain of 
the proper process and the effect. A man 
perfectly acquaiilted with the intricate 
paths of a district, selects the right path 
with a satisfied instantaneous promptitude ; 
while a stranger who has only some very 
vague information^ is lost in perplexity. 
It is easy to imagine what a number of 
circumstances may occur in the course of 
a life or even of a year, in which a man 
cannot thus readily determine, and thus 
confidcndy proceed, without an extent and 
an exactness of knowledge which few per- 
sons have application enough to acquire. 

In connexion with the necessity of 
knowledge, I would suggest the import- 

l3 
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ancc of cultivating, with the utmost ef- 
fort, a conclusive manner of reasoning. 
In the first place; let the general course of 
thinking be reasoning j for it should be re- 
membered that this name does not belong 
to a series of thoughts and fancies which 
follow one another without deduction or 
dependence, and which can therefore no 
more bring a subject to a proper issue, 
than a number of separate links will an- 
swer the mechanical , purpose of a chain. 
The conclusion which terminates Siuch a 
series, docs not deserve the name of re- 
sulty since it has little more than a casual 
connexion with what went before ; the 
conclusion might as well have taken place 
at an earlier point of the train, or have 
been deferred till that train had been ex- 
tended much further. Instead of having 
been busily employed in this kind of think- 
ing, for perhaps many hours, a man might 
as well have been sleeping all the time> 
since tne single thought which is now 
to determine his conduct^ might have 
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happened to be the first thought that oc- 
curred to him on awaking. It only hap- 
pens to occur to him now 5 it does not fol- 
low from what he has been thinking all 
these hours j at least, he cannot prove that 
some other thought might not just as pro- 
perly have come in its place, at the end of 
this long series. It is easy to see how 
feeble that determination is likely to be, 
which is formed on so narrow a ground as 
the last accidental idea that comes into the 
mind, or on so loose a ground as this 
crude uncombined assemblage of ideas. 
Indeed it is difficult to form a determina- 
tion at all on such slight ground. A man 
delays, and waits for some more satis- 
factory thought to occur to him j and per- 
haps he has not waited long, before an idea 
arises in his mind of a quite contrary teni- 
dency to the last. As this additional idea 
is not, more than that which preceded iti 
the result of any process of reasoning, 
nor brings with it any arguments, it is 
likely to give place soon to another, and 

L 4 
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yet another; and they arc all in succession 
of equal authority, that is, of none. If 
at last an idea occurs to him which seems 
of considerable authority, he may here 
make a stand, and adopt his resolution, 
with firmness, as he thinks, and commence 
the execution. But still, as he cannot ve^ 
rify the authority of the principle whichhas 
determined him, his resolution is likely to 
prove treacherous and evanescent in any 
serious trial. A principle so little defined 
and established by sound reasoning, is not 
terra firma for a man to trust himself 
upon i it is only as a slight incrustation on 
a yielding element i it is like the sand on 
the surface of the lake Serbonis, which 
broke away under the unfortunate army 
which had begun to advance on it, 
mistaking it for solid ground. — ^These re- 
marks may seem to refer only to a single 
instance of deliberation; but they arc 
equally applicable to all the deliberations 
and undertakings of a man's life : the same 
closely connected manner of thinkings 
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-which is so necessary to give firmness of 
. determination and of conduct in a parti- 
cular instance, will, if habitual, greatly 
contribute to form a decisive character. 

Not only should thinking be thus re- 
duced, by a rigid discipline, to a train, in 
which all the parts at once depend upon 
and support one another, but also this 
train should be followed on to a full con- 
clusion. It should be held as an absolute 
law, that the question must be disposed pf 
before it is let alone. The mind may carry 
on this accurate process to sotnt length, 
and then stop through indolence, pr divert 
through levity ; but it can never possess 
that rational confidence in its opinions 
which is requisite to the character in ques- 
tion, till it is conscious of acquiring thepi 
from trains of reasoning which are com- 
pletely followed to their. result. The ha- 
bit of thinking thus completely is indis- 
pensable to the character in general ; and 
in any particular instance, it is found that 
short pieces of trains of reasoning, though 

l6 
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correct as far as they go, arc inadequate 
' to qualify a man for the immediate con- 
^m. They are besides of Kttle value for 
the assistance of future thinking ; because 
from being left thus incomplete, they are 
but slightly retained by the mind, and 
soon sink away ; in the same manner as 
walls left unfinished speedily moulder. 

After these remarks, I should take occa- 
sion to observe, that a vigorous exercise 
of thought may sometimes for a while 
seem to increase the difficulty of decision^ 
by discovering a great niHnber of un- 
thought-of reasons for a measure and 
against it, so that even a discriminating 
mind may during a short space find itself 
in the state of the magnetic needle under 
the equator. But no case in the world can 
really have this perfect equality of oppo- 
site reasons, nor will it long appear to 
have it, in the estimate of a clear and 
strongly exerted intellect, which after 
some time wiU ascertain, though the dif- 
ference is small, which side of the ques- 
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tion has twenty, and which has but nine- 
teen. 

Another thing that would powerfully 
assist toward complete decision, both in 
the particular instance, and in the general 
spirit of the character, is for a man to 
place himself in a situation like that in 
which Caesar placed his soldiers, when he 
burnt the ships which brought them to 
land. If his judgment is really decided, 
let him commit himself irretrievably by 
doing something which shall compel him 
to do more, which shall necessitate him 
to do all. If a man resolves as a general 
intention to be a philanthropist, I would 
say to him. Form some actual plan of 
philanthropy, and begin the execution of 
it to-morrow, (I should say to-day^) so 
cxplicidy, that you cannot relinquish it 
without becoming despicable even in your 
own estimation. If a man would be a hero, 
let him, if it is possible to find a good 
cause in arms, go instandy to the camp. 
;If a man would be a traveller through 

h6 
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distant countries, let him actually prepare 
to set off. Let him not still dwell, in ima- 
gination, on mountains, rivers, and temples, 
but give directions about his remittances, 
his clothes, or the carriage, or the vessel, 
in which he is to go. Ledyard surprised 
the official person who asked him how soon 
he could be ready to set off for the interior 
of Africa, by replying prompdy and firm- 
ly, " To-morrow.*' 

Again, it is highly conducive to a manly 
firmness, that the interests in which it is 
exerted, should be of a dignified order, so as 
to give the passions an ample scope, and a 
noble object. The degradation that should 
devote these passions to mean and trivial 
pursuits, would in general, I should think, 
likewise debilitate their energy, and there- 
fore preclude strength of character. 

And finally, if I would repeat that one 
should think a man^s own conscientiom 
approbation of his conduct must be of vast 
importance to his decision in the outset, 
and his persevering constancy, I must at 
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the same time acknowledge that it is as* 
tonishing to observe how many of the 
eminent examples have been very wicked 
men. These must certainly be deemed 
also examples of the original want^ or the 
depravation, or the destruction, of the 
moral sense. 

I am sorry, and I attribute it to defect 
of mempry, that a greater proportion of 
the illustrations which I have introduced, 
are not as conspicuous for goodness as for 
power. It is melancholy to contemplate 
beings, whom our imagination represents 
as capable, (when they possessed great 
external means in addition to the force qf 
their minds,) of the grandest utility, capa- 
ble of vindicating each good cause which 
has languished in a world adverse to all 
goodness, and capable of intimidating the 
collective vices of a nation or an age— • 
becoming themselves the very centres and 
volcanoes of those vices; and it is melan- 
choly to follow them in serious thought 
from this region, of which not all the 
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powers and difficulties and inhabitants to-^ 
gether could have subdued their adaman- 
tine resolution, to the Supreme Tribunal 
where that resolution must tremble and 
melt away; 
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On the Application of the JEpithet Romantic, 
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My dear Friend, 

A THOUGHTFUL judgc of semiments, 
books^ and men^ will often find reason Co 
regret that the language of censure is so 
easy and so undefined. It costs no labour, 
and needs no intellect, to pronounce the 
words, foolish, stupid, dull, odious, absurd, 
ridiculous. . The weakest or most unculti- 
vated mind may therefore gratify its vanity, 
laziness, and malice, all at once, by a 
prompt application of vague condemna- 
tory words, where a wise and liberal man 
would not feel himself warranted to pro- 
nounce without the most deliberate consi- 
deration, and where such consideration? 
might perhaps terminate in applause. 
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Thus the most excellent performances, 
whethjer in the department of thinking or 
olfaction, might be consigned to contempt, 
if there were no better judges, on the au- 
*thority of those who could not even un- 
derstand them. A man who wishes some 
decency and sense to prevail in the circu- 
lation of opinions, will do well, when he 
hears these decisions of ignorant arro- 
gance, to call for a precfse explication of 
the manner in which the terms apply to 
the subject. 

There is a competent number of words 
for this use of cheap censure; but though 
a man deems himself to be giving no mean 
proof of sagacity in this confident readi- 
ness to condemn, even with this impo- 
tence of language, he may however have 
a certain consciousness that there is, in 
some'other minds, a keen dexterity which 
would find expressions to bite harder than 
the words, dull, stupid^ and ridiculoqs, 
which he is repeating many times to coni^ 
pensatc for the incapacity of hitting off 
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the right thing at once. These vague 
epithets describe nothing, discriminate 
nothing; they express no species^ are 
as applicable to ten thousand things as 
to this one, and he has before employed 
them on a numberless diversity of sub- 
jects. But he can perceive that censure 
or contempt has the smartest effect^ 
when its expressions have an appro* 
priate peculiarity, which adapts them 
more precisely to the present subjea than 
to another^ and he is therefore not quite 
$atisfied with the expressions which say 
** about it and about it/' but do not say 
the thing itself^ which rather shew his 
ixiischievous will than prove his mischie* 
vous power. He wants words and phrases 
which would make the edge of his clumsy, 
meaning fall just where it ought. Yes^ 
he wants words ; for his meaning is sharp, 
he knows, if only the words would come. 
Discriminative censure must be conveyed, 
either in a sentence which expresses some 
marked aod acute turn of thoughti in-» 
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Stead of simply applying an .epithet, or irr 
an epithet so specifically appropriate, that 
the single word is sufficient to fix the con- 
demnation by the mere precision with 
which it describes. But as the censurer 
perhaps cannot succeed in either of these 
ways; he is willing to seek some other 
resource. And he may often find it in 
cant terms, which have a more spitefiri 
force, and seem to have more particularity 
of meaning, than plain common words, 
without needing any shrewdness for their 
application. Each of these is supposed 
to denominate some one class or character 
of scorned or reprobated things, but leaves 
k so imperfectly defined, that dull malice 
may venture to assign to the class any 
thing which it would desire to throw under 
the odium of the denomination. Such 
words serve for a mode of collective exe- 
cution, somewhat like the vessels which, in 
a season of outrage in a neighbouring 
country, received a promiscuous crowd 
of reputed criminals, of unexamined and 
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dubious similarity, and were then sunk in 
the flood. You cannot wonder that such 
compendious words of decision, which can 
give quick vent to crude, impatient cen- 
sure, emit plenty of antipathy in a few 
syllables^ and save the condemner the diffi- 
culty of telling exactly what he wants to 
mean, should have had an extensive cir- 
culation. 

Puyntan was, doubtless, welcomed as a 
term of most lucky invention, when . it 
was first applied in contempt to a class of 
men, of whom the world was not worthy. 
Its peculiarity gave it almost such an ad- 
vantage as that of a proper name, among 
the lumber of common words by which 
they were described and reviled; while 
yet it meant any thing, every thing, whic|i 
the vain world disliked in the devout cha* 
racter. The genius who first struck it out 
would feel that he had done something 
better than his companions, after they had 
perfectly tired themselves with repeating 
the meagre detail, " demure rog^s,." 
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*^ sanctimonious pretenders/* '• formal hy- 
pocrites." 

This term has long since lost its point, 
and is almost forgotten ; but some word 
of a similar cast was indispensably nefts* 
sary to th^ vulgar of both kind^. The 
vain ami malignant spirit which h^d de- 
cried the elevated piety of the Puritans, 
sought aboirt (as Milton describes the 
wicked one in paradise) for some conve* 
nient form in which it might again come 
forth to hiss at zealous Christianity, and in 
another lucky moment fell on the term 
Methodist. If there is no sense in the 
word, as now applied, there seems how- 
ever to be a great deal of aptitude and 
execution. It has the advantage of being 
comprehensive as a general denomination, 
and yet opprobrious as a special badge, 
for every thing that ignorance and folly 
may mistake for fanaticism, or that malice 
may wilfully assign to it. Whenever a 
grave formalist feels it his duty to sneer 
at those operations of religion on the pas^ 
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^ons, which he never felt, he has only to 
call them methodktical ; and notwith- 
standing that the word is both so trite and 
so vague, Jie feels as if he had uttered a 
good pungent thing. There is satiric 
snnartness In the word, though itbere be 
none in the man. In default of keen fa« 
culty in the mind, it is delightful thus to 
find something that will do as well, ready 
b.oftled up in odd terms. It is nqt lesjs 
convenient to a profligate, or a coxcomb* 
whose propriety of character is to be sup- 
ported by laughing indiscriminately at re- 
ligion in every form i the one, to evince 
that his courage is not sapped by con-, 
science, die other, to make the best 
advantage of his instinct of catching at 
impiety as a substitute for scnse^ The 
word Methodism so readily sets aside all 
religion a^s superstitious folly, that they 
pronounce ijt with an air as if no more 
needed to be said. Such terms have a 
pleasant facility of throwing away the 
matter in question to scorn^ without any 
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trouble of making a definite intelligible 
charge of extravagance or delusion^ and 
attempting to prove it. 

In politics. Jacobinism has, of late 
years, been the brand by which all senti- 
ments alluding to the principles of liberty, 
in a way that could be taken to censure 
the measures of the ascendant party in the 
State, have been consigned to execration. 
What a quantity of noisy zeal would have 
been quashed in dead silence, if it had 
been possible to enforce the substitution 
of statements and definitions for this un- 
meaning, vulgar, but most cfiicacious 
term of reproach. What a number of 
persons have vented the super-abundance 
of their fidelity, or their rancour, by means 
of this and two or three similar words, who, 
if by some sudden lapse of memory they 
had lost thesc^ two or three words, and a few 
namesof persons, would have looked round 
with an idiotic vacancy, totally at a loss 
what was the subject of their anger or 
their approbation. One may here catch a 
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gHmpse of the policy of men of a supe- 
rior class> in employing these terms m 
much as the vulgar, in order to keep them 
in active currency. If a rude populace, 
vrhose understandings they despise, and do 
not wish to improve, could not be excited 
and kept up to loyal animosity, but by 
means of a clear comprehension of what 
they were to oppose, and why, a political 
party would have but feeble hold on po- 
pular zeal, and might vociferate, and in- 
trigue, and fret itself to nothing. But if 
a single word can be made the symbol of 
all that is absurd and execrable, so that 
the very sound of it shall irritate the pas* 
sions of this ignorant and scorned multi* 
tude, as dogs have been taught to bark at 
the name of a neighbouring tyrant, it is a 
commodious thing for managing these 
passions to serve the interests of those who 
despise, while they flatter, their duped 
auxiliaries. The popular passions are the 
imps and demons of the political conju- 
ror, and he can raise them^ as other con- 
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juFors affbcc to do theirs^ by terms of 
gibbwish. 

The epithet romantic h2is obviously no 
^milarity to these words in its coinage, 
but it is considerably like them in the 
mode and efFect of its application. For 
having partly quitted the rank of plain 
epithets, it has become a convenient ex- 
ploding word, of more special deriding 
significance than the other words of its or- 
der, such as wild, extravagant, vision- 
ary. It is a standard expression of con- 

-temptuous dispatch, which you have often 
heard pronounced with a very self-com- 
placent air, that said, " How much wiser I 
am than some people," by the indolent 

_ and inanimate on what they deemed im- 
practicable, by the apes of prudence on 
what they accounted foolishly adventu- 
rous, and by the slaves of custom on what 
startled them as singular. The class of 
absurdities which it denominates, is left so 
undefined, that all the views and senti- 
ments which a narrow cold mind could not 
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like or understand in an ample and fervid 
one, might be referred hither; and yet the 
word se€ms to discriminate their character 
so conclu$ively as to put them out of ar- 
gument. With this cast of significance, 
and vacancy of sense, it is allowed to de- 
preciate without being accountable; it 
has the license of a parrot, to call names 
without being taxed with insolence. And 
when any sentiments are decisively stig- 
matized with this denomination, it would 
jequire considerable courage to rescue and 
defend them; for as the epithet rommitic 
is always understood to deny sound reasc»i 
to whoever it is fixed upon, the advocatjc 
may expect to be himself enrolled amohg 
the heroes of whom Don Quixote is 
the time immemorial commander-in-chiet 
At least he may be assigned to that class 
which occupies a dubious frontier space 
between the rational and the insane. 

If however the suggestions and sketches 
which I had endeavoured to exhibit as in- 
teresting and practicable, were attempted 

VOL. I. M 
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iobc turned into vanity and "thin air** by 
the ^enunciation of diis epithet^ I would 
say^ Bray now what do you mean by ro- 
^mantic ? Hare you, as you pnonouace it^ 
a very precise conception in your mind^ 
^hicfa you can give in some odier words^ 
and then distinctly fix the charge ? Or is 
diis a word, which, because it is often 
aisedia some such way as you now use it^ 
may be left to tell its own meaning better 
than the speaker knows how to explain it? 
Or perhaps you mean that the ideas' which 
I am expressing/ associate in your mind 
-with the fantastic images of romance, and 
that you cannot help thinking ^f en* 
chanted xrastles^ encounters with giants, 
^solemn exorcisms^ ibrtunate surprises^ 
knight and wizards, dragons and griffins. 
Tou cannot exactly distinguish what the 
absurdity in my notions isj but you fancy 
what it is like. You therefore condemn 
it, not by giving a definition, but by ap- 
plying an epithet which assigns it to a 
class of things ^ready condemned i for 
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-evidently the epithet should signify a re*- 
semblance to what we have condemned in 
4he works of romance. Well then, take 
advantage of this resemblance, to bring 
, your censure into a discriminative form. 
Explain with precision the chief points in 
which the absurdity of the works of ro- 
mance has consisted^ aud then shew how 
^e same distinctions characterize rgfiy no- 
tions or schemes. I will then renounce-at 
•once all my visionary follies, and be hence* 
forward at least a v^ry sober, if I cannot 
he a very rational man. 

The great general distinction of those 
^orks has been the ascendency of imagi- 
Jiation over judgment. And the descrip- 
tion is correct as applied to the books, 
even if the writers of them had the best 
Judgments in the world. If they chose, for 
their amusement, to lay a sound judgment 
awhile to rest, to stimulate their imagina- 
tion to the wildest extravagances, and to 
^rite them as they went on, the book 
would be nearly the same tfcing as if pro- 
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^uccd by a mind in which sound judg- 
itnent had no places it would be z, practi- 
cal ascendency of imagination^ though 
not a necessaty.one. It was a different 
case, if a writer kept his judgnnent.active^ 
jamidst these jextravagances^ for the very 
•purpose of managing and directing them 
\to some. particular end^ of satire or sober 
truth. But however, the romances of the 
^ges of chivalry and the preceding times^ 
-were not composed in cither of these 
^states of the understanding. They were 
the productions neither of men who, pos- 
rsessing a !&trong judgment, chose formally 
4:0 forego its exercise, in order to riot 
awhile in scenes of extravagant fancy, 
jonly ikeeping /that judgment so far awake 
jas to xetain a continual consciousness in 
what degree they were extravagant ; nor 
jof men who were dexterously aiming at 
some intellectual or moral purpose. It is 
evident that their minds were under the 
real and permanent ascendency of imagi- 
j^^tions and though they must have per- 



Ceivcd that the operations of this faculty 
went to an excess in some of its wildest 
flights, yet it might reach a very great de- '' 
gree of extravagance without their being 
conscious of any excess at all. They did 
not perceive any want of consistency and 
probability in description^ of objects, and 
narrations of actions, which a* sound judg- 
ment would have convicted of monstrous 
absurdity. This great mental defect was 
also a distinction of the age in which they 
wrote. The understanding of Cervantes 
clearly saw the whole extent of this nrrental 
dfcfect ity the writers and the age, and re- 
presented and corrected'it by exhibiting a 
specimen of a still more ludicrous and ex- 
cessive prevalence of imagination over 
judgment. Serious romance was however 
in some form to be retained, and has been 
the work of many writers who were not 
altogether beguiled out of their under- 
standing by their fancy. Yet still it has 
retained a measure of its ancient character^ 
it would not be romance without such a 

MS 
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degree of the marvellous as a. cool judg- 
ment with difficulty admits to be probable 
or possible. The ascendency of imagi- 
nation over judgment therefore, as being 
the great distinction^ of these works> must 
be, in human character also^ the founda- 
tion of whatever is justly denominated 
romantic. A man possessing so strong a 
judgment,: and so subordinate a fancy, a& 
Dean Swift, would hardly have been made 
romantic, if he had lived amidst the pomp 
and adventures of chivalry, and Studied 
all the books in Don Quixote's library. 

The absence of that clear understanding 
which precludes every romantic tendency». 
by discerning things as they really are, 
d^s not necessarily produce a romantic 
character, since imagination may be defi'* 
cient alsos and this double and equal defi« 
ciency produces mere dullness. But it is 
obvious that a weak judgment may be ac- 
companied by a great force of that faculty 
which can powerfully assert itself even in 
childhood, in dreams, and in the state of 
insanity. 
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An understanding which might notV 
i^ connbitied with less imagination, e%^ 
actly deserve the imputadon of debility, 
may yet ht practically reduced to this 
state by a disproportionate imagination, 
which cominiially invades its sphere, and' 
takes evjory thing out of its hands. And 
lJK.n the case is made worse by the unfor«^ 
cunate circumstance, that the exercise of 
tbe faculty which should be repressed, is 
incomparably more ea;sy and delightful, 
than of that which should be promoted. 
Indeed the term exercise is hardly appli- 
cable to the activity of a faculty, which 
ran be active without effort, which is so* 
far from needing to be stimulated to its 
works of magic, that it often scorns the 
most serious injunctions to forbear. It is 
not exercise, but indulgence ; and even 
minds possessing much of the power of 
understanding, may be disposed to under- 
go but little of the labour of it, when 
amidst the ease of deepest indolence 
they can revel in the activity of a^ more 

m4 
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animating employment. Imagination may 
be indulged till it usurp an entire ascen- 
dency over the mind, and then every sub- 
ject presented to that mind will excite 
imagination, instead of understanding, to 
work; imagination will throw its colours 
where the intellectual faculty ought to 
draw its lines ; imagination will accumulate 
metaphors where reason ought to deduce 
arguments ; images will take the place of 
thoughts, and scenes of disquisitions. 
The whole mind may become at length 
something like a hemisphere of cloud* 
scenery, filled with an ever-moving train 
of changing melting forms, of every co- 
lour, mingled with rainbows, meteors, 
and an occasional gleam of pure sun- 
light, all vanishing away, the mental like 
this natural imagery, when its hour is up, 
without leaving any thing behind bur the 
wish to recover the vision. And yet, 
the while, this series of. visions, may be 
mistaken for operations of thought, and 
each cloudy image be admitted in the 
place of a proposition or a reason i or it 
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may even be mistaken for something 
sublimer than thinking. The influence of 
this habit of dwelling on the beautiful* 
fallacious forms of imagination, will ac^ 
company the mind into the most serious 
speculations, or rather musings, on the 
real world, and what is to be done in it, 
and expected i just as the image, which' 
the eye acquires from looking at any daz-^ 
ling object, still appears before it whcre-^ 
ever it turns. The vulgar materials thaD 
constitute the actual economy of thflr 
world, will rise up to its sight in fictitious 
forms, which it cannot disenchant inta ' 
plain reality, nor will even suspect to be 
deceptive. It cannot go about with -sober 
rational inspection, and asccrtain^the * na- 
ture and value of all things around • it; 
Indeed such a mind is not disposed to ex- 
amine, with any careful minuteness, the 
real condition of things. It is content 
with ignorance, because environed with 
something more delicious than such know-"- 
ledge, in the Paradise which imagination 
creates. In that Paradise it walks de« 

m5 
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rightc4>. tiU some imperious cirqimi^taace: 
of real life call it thence, and it gladly 
escapes thither again when tjbe avocatica 
is past* Ther4^> every thing is beautiful 
and noble a^ could be desiredito form the. 
v^idence of ao angel. If a t^fith part of 
^e felicities that havje been enjoyed^ the 
great actions that havie been pcrjformedi 
the beneficent, institutions tliait have been 
established, and the beautiful qby^cts diac 
have been seen> in tl^at happy regien> 
could have been imported into this ter«» 
cestrial place-^-what a delightful thing, my 
liear friend, it would have been to awake 
each nK>rning to see such a world once 
more. 

It is not strange that a faculty, of which 
the exercise is so easy and bewitching, 
and the scope infinite, should obtain a 
predominance over understanding,. espe<« 
cially in young persons, and in those who 
have been brought up, like Rasselas and 
his companions, in a state of seclusion 
from the sight and experience of the world. 
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Indeed a considerable vigour of ioiagina- 
tion^ though it be at the expence of a 
frequent predominance over juvenile vtn^ 
derstanding, seems even necessary, in 
early life, ta cause a generous expansion" 
of the passions by giving the most lively 
aspect ta the objects by which they ought - 
to be interested^ ' It may also contribute 
to prepare the mind for the exendse of that 
faith which converses with unseen ot* 
ject3, but converses with them through 
the medium of those ideal forms in which 
imagination presents them, and in which*^ 
only a strong imagination can present : 
them impressively.* And 1 should deem^ 
it the indication of a character not des* 

♦ 'The Divine Being is the only one of these objectt • 
which a chiistian would wish it possible to contemplate' 
without the aid of imagination i and every reflectiv^^ 
man has felt how difficult it is to apprehend even thit-^ 
object without the intervention of an image. In think- - 
ing of the transactions and 'personages of history, the ' 
final events of time foretold by prophecy, the state of 
good men in another world, the superior ranks of inteU 
ligent agents, &c. he has often had occafion to'wish his 
imagination much more vivid. 

M 6 
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^ tincd to excel in the liberal, the energetic, 
or the devout qualities, if I observed in 
the youthful age a close confinement of 
thought to bare truth and minute accuracy, 
with an entire aversion to the splendours 
and occasional amplifications and excur- 
sions of fancy. This opinion is warranted 
by instances of persons so distinguished 
in youth, who have become subsequently 
Very sensible indeed, but dry, cold, pre- 
cise, devoted to detail, and incapable of 
being carried away one moment by any 
inspiration of the beautiful or the sublime. 
They seem to have only the bare intel- 
lectual stamina of the human mind, with- 
out the addition of what is to give it life 
. and sentiment. They give one an impres- 
sion similar to that made by the leafless 
trees which you remember our observing 

. in winter, admirable for the distinct exhi* 
bition of their branches and minute rami- 
fications so clearly defined on the sky, 
but destitute of all the green soft luxury 
of foliage which is requisite to make a 
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perfect tree. And even the affections ex* 
isting in such minds seem to have a bleak 
abode, somewhat like those bare deserted 
nests which you have often seen in such 
trees. 

If indeed the signs of this exclusive un- 
derstanding indicated also such an extraor- 
dinary degree of it, as to promise a very 
great mathematical or metaphysical genius, 
one would perhaps be content to forego 
some of the faculties and qualities which 
form a complete mind, for the sake of 
this pre-eminence of one of its distinc- 
tions ; even though the person were to be 
so defective in sentiment and fancy, thai^ 
like a gentleman eminent in science at the 
present time, he could read through a 
most animated epic poem, and on being 
asked what he thought of it, gravely re- 
ply, "What does it prove?*' But the 
want of imagination is never an evidence, 
and perhaps but rarely a concomitant, of 
superior understanding. 

Imagination may be allowed the asceni» 
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dency in early youth ^ the case should al« 
Dif ays be reversed in mature life ; and if it 
18 not> a man should consider his mind as 
cttber unfortunately constructed) or un« 
wisely disciplined^ The latter indeed is 
probably true in every such instance* 
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• 

fHE ascendency of imagination o[%rates* 
in various modes ; I will endeavour to dis- 
tinguish those which may jusdy be called 
romantic. 

The extravagance of imaginadon in ro« 
mance has very much consisted in the dis- 
play of a destiny and course of life to^ 
tally unlike the common condition of 
mankind. And you may have observed in 
living individuals, that one of the effects 
sometimes produced by the predominance 
of this Acuity i$^ a persuasion in a per* 
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son's own mind that be is born to sonM 
peculiar and extraordinary destiny, while 
yet there are no extraordinary indications: 
in the person or his circumstances* There 
was something rational in the early, pre- 
sentiment which some distir^uished mea 
have entertained of their future > career* 
When a celebrated general of the present 
times exclaimed^ after performing the 
common military exercise in a connpany 
of juvenile volunteers, '• I shall be a com-^ 
mander in chief," a sa^cious observer of 
the signs of yet undeveloped powers^ 
might have thought it indeed a rather san^ 
guine, but probably would have not pro<* 
nounced it an absurd anticipation. An 
elder and intelligent associate of Milton's 
youth might without much difficulty have 
believed himself listening to an oracl^ 
when so powerful a genius avowed to him> 
that he regarded himself as destined to 
produce a work which should distinguish 
the nation and the age» The opening of 
uncommon Acuities may be sometimes at> 
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tended with these antitipations, and may 
be allowed to express them, perhaps even, 
as a stimulus, encouraged to indulge them. 
But in most instances these magnificent 
presumptions form, in the observer's eye, 
a ludicrous contrast with the situation and 
powers of the person that entertains them. 
And in the event, how few such anticipa* 
tions have proved themselves to have been 
the genuine promptings of an^extraordi* 
nary mind ! 

The visionary expectation of a peculiar 
destiny is not confined however to pros- 
pects which imply uncommon talent; it is 
often the flattering self-assurance simply 
of a life of singular felicity. The captive 
of fancy fondly imagines his prospect of 
life as a delicious vale, from each side of 
which every stream of pleasure is to flow 
down to his feet; and while it cannot but 
be seen that innumerable evils do harass 
other human beings, some immortal spell 
is to protect him against them all. He 
takes no deliberate account of what is in« 
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cvitable in the lot of humanity, of the 
sober probabilities of his own situation, or 
of those principles in the constitution of 
his mind which are perhaps unfavourable 
to happiness. 

If this excessive imagination is combined 
with tendencies to affection, it makes a 
person sentimentally romantic. With a- 
great, and what might, in a better endowed 
mind, be a just contempt of the ordinary 
style of attachments, both in friendship- 
and love, he indulges a most assured confi«> 
dence that his peculiar lot is to realize all 
the wonders of generous, virtuous, noble,* 
unalienable friendship, and of enraptured, 
uninterrupted, and unextirtguishable love, 
that fiction ever talked in her dreams; 
while perhaps a shrewd indifferent observer 
can see nothing in the nativity or charac- 
ter of the man, or in the qualities of the 
human creatures that he adores, or in the 
principles on which his devotion is found- 
ed, to promise an elevation or perixut- 
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nence of felicity beyond the destiny of 
common mortals*- 

, If a passioa for variety a^ novelty 
aiocompanies thk extravagant imagination>, 
it will exclude from its bold sketches o£ 
future life every thing like confined re^- 
krity^ and common plodding occupations^ 
It will surest that / was born for an ad-^ 
venturer^ whose story will one day amazo 
l^e wQrld«: Ij^rhaps I am to be ap universal 
traveller ; and there is not on the globe/ a 
grand city, orruin^or volcano> or cataractj^ 
but I must see it. Debility of constitu^ 
tion, deficiency of means, innqmerable pe- 
nh^, unknownr languages, oppressive toilsj, 
and the shortness of life, are very possibly 
all left out of the account. 

If there is in the disposition a love of 
what l^ called glory, and an almost reli- 
gious admiration of those capacious and 
intrepid spirits one of which has often 
decided in<one perilous day. the destiny of 
oxmifs and of empires^ a predomtnaat 
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knagination may be led to revel amidst, 
the splendours of military exploit, and* t^ 
flatter the man that he toc^is to be a. hero,* 
a great general. 

When a mind under this influence re^, 
curs, to precedents as a foundation and 3^ 
warrant of its expectations, they are never 
the usual, but always the extrao^nary: 
examples, that are contemplated. An ob- 
server g( the ordinary instances of friend^ 
ship is perhaps heard to assert, that thei 
sentiment is sufficiently languid in generali 
to admit of an entire self-interest, of ab- 
sence, without pain, and of final indiflFer*. 
ence. — Well, so let it be ; Damon am^ 
Pythias were friends of a different sort, 
and our friendship is to be like their's. 
Or if the subject of musing and hope ist 
the union in which love commonly results, 
it may be true and obvious enough, that. 
the generality of instances would not seeoit^ 
to telLof more than a mediocrity of hap- 
piness in this relation ; but a visionary per-- 
son does not live withia the same worldi 
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witK these examples. The few instancfS- 
which have been recorded of tender and- 
never-dying^ enthusiasnrii together with the^ 
numerous ones which romance and poetry' 
have created, form the class to which he 
belongs,, and from whose* enchanting his**- 
tory, excepting their misfortunes, he rea- 
sens to his own future experience. So* 
too the man^ whose fancy anticipates poll* 
tical or martial achievement, allows his 
thoughts to revert continually to those 
liames which a rare conjunction of talents^ 
and circumstances has elevated into feme; 
forgetting that many thousands, even of 
men of great ability, have died in obscu* 
rity, for want of situations in. which to 
display themselves ; and' never suspecst- 
ing that himself perhaps has not talents 
competent to any thing great, if some ex- 
traordinary event were just now to place' 
him in the most opportune concurrence of 
circumstances. That there has been one 
very signal man^ to a million, gives a. 
stronger probability that he shall be a sig«- 
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^al man, than that ther^ have been a mil- 
lion to one signal man, infers a probability 
of his remaining one of the multitude. 

You will generally observe, that persons 
thus self-appointed, in either sex, to be 
.exceptions to the usual lot of humanity^ 
.endeavour at a kind of consistency of 
.character, by a great aversion to the com- 
mon modes of action and language, and 
.an habitual affectation of something ex- 
traordinary. They will perhaps disdain 
.regular hours^ usual dresses, and common 
forms of transaGtiI"^g business j this you 
.are to regard as the impulse of a spiric 
whose high vocation requires it to re- 
nounce all signs of relation jto vulgar 
minds. 

The epithet romantic then may be justly 
applied to ihose presumptions (if enter- 
tained after the childish or very youthful 
age) of a peculiarly happy or important 
destiny in life, which are not clearly 
founded on certain palpable distinctions 
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rof character or situation, or which greatly 
^exceed the sober prognostics afforded by 
I'diose distinctions. — It should be observed 
here that wis-hes merely do not constitiite 
a character romantic. A person may 
sometimes let bis mind wander into vain 
wishes for all the fine and strange things 
on earth, and yet be far too sober to ex- 
pect any of them^ In this case however 
Jie will often check and reproach himself 
for the folly of entertaining the wish. 

The absurdity of such anticipations con-* 
. sists simply in the improbability of dieir 
being realized, and not in their objects 
being uncongenial with the human mind ; 
but another effect of the predominance of 
imagination may be a disposition to form 
schemes or indulge expectations essentially 
incongruous with the nature of man. 
Perhaps however you will say. What is 
that nature ? Is it not a mere passive thing, 
variable almost to infinity, according to 
climate, to institutions, and to the different 
ages of time ? Even taking it in a civil- 
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5zcd state, what relation is there between 
such a form of human nature as that dis- 
played at Sparta, and, for instance, the 
modern Society of Friends, or the Mora- 
vian Fraternity ? And how can we ascer- 
tain what is congenial with it or not, un- 
less itself were first ascertained ? Allow 
me to say, that I speak of human nature in 
its most general principles only, as social, 
self-interested, inclined to the wrong, 
jslow to improve, passing through several 
states of capacity and feeling in the suc- 
cessive periods of life, and the few other 
such permanent distinctions. Any of 
these distinctions may vanish from the 
sight of a visionary mind, while forming, 
ibr itself or for others, such schemes as 
could have sprung only from an imagina-\ 
tion become wayward through its excess of 
power. I remember, for example, a 
person, very young indeed, who was so 
enchanted with the stories of Gregory 
Lopez, and one or two more pious hermits, 
as almost to form the resolution to betake 
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Jiitnsclf to some wilderness and live aft 
.Gregory did. At any time, the very word 
Permit was enough to transport him, like 
the witch's broomstick, to the solitary 
hut, which was delightfully surrounded by 
shady solemn groves, mossy rocks, crys- 
tal streams, and gardens of radishes. Whik 
this fancy lasted, he forgot the most ob- 
vious of all facts, that man is not made for 
habitual jsolitude, nor can endure it with- 
out misery, except when turned into a 
superstitious ascetic*. 

Contrary to human nature, is the pro- 
per description of those theories of edu- 
cation, and those flatteries of parental 
hope, which presume that young people 
in general may be matured to eminent 
wisdom, and adorned with the universality 

* Lopez indeed was often visked by pious persons 
who sought his inetructjons ; this was a great alkviatioii: 
but my hermit was fond of the idea of an uninhabited 
»sland> or of a wilderness so deep that these gcod people 
would not have been able to come at him, without a 
more formidable pilgrimage than was ever yet made for 
the sake of obtaining instruction. 
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of noble attainments, by the period at 
which in fact the intellectual faculty is but 
beginning to operate with any thing like 
clearness and force. Because some indi- 
viduals, remarkable exceptions to the na- 
tural character of youth, have almost in 
their childhood advanced beyond the 
youthful giddiness, and debility of reason, 
and have displayed, at the age of perhaps 
twenty-one, a wonderful assemblage of 
all the strong and all the graceful endow- 
ments, it therefore only needs a proper 
system of education to make other young 
people (at least those of my family, thc^ 
parent thinks) be no longer what nature 
has always made youth to be. Let this 
be adopted, and we shall see multitudes atr 
that age possessing the judgment of sages, 
or the diversified acquirements and graces 
of all-accomplished gentlemen and ladies; 
And what, pray, are the beings which arc 
to become, by the discipline of qrght or 
ten years, such finished eitamples of va- 
rioua excellence \ Not^ surely^ these boys 
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here, that lave nothing so much as tops 
marbles and petty mischief— and those 
giris, * that have yet attained but few ideas 
beyond the diicssing of dolls ? Yes, (cvea 
these! 

The same charge, of being uaad^ted e^ 
flian^ 'Seems applicable to the speculations 
of those philosophers and philanthropists^ 
who ha^e eloquently displayed the happi- 
aess, >and asserted the practicability^ of 
an equality of property and -modes of life 
Hhroughout society. Those who really an- 
ticipated or projected the practical trial of 
the system, must have forgotten on what 
planet those apartments were built, or 
those arjbours were growing, in which 
diey were contemplating such visions. 
For in these visions they beheld the am- 
bitioj^ p{ onp part of the inhabitants, the 
craft or audacity of another, the avarice 
of another, the stupidity or indolence of 
another, and the selfishnes of almost all, as 
mere adventitious faults, superinduced on 
the character of the species^ and instantly 



^ 
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flying off at the approach of better insti- 
tutions, which shall .prove^ to the confur 
sion of all the calumniators of human nar 
ture, that nothing is so. congenial to it as 
moderation and disinterestedness. How^ 
ever, it is but j list to acknowledge, that 
most of them have admitted the necessity 
of such a grand transformation as to make 
man another being, previously to the 
adoption of the system. This is all very 
well : when the proper race of men shajl 
come from Utopia, the system and polity 
may very properly come ak)ng with them 5: 
or these sketches of it, prepared for them 
by us, may be carefully preserved here, i|i 
volumes more precious than those of the 
Sibyls, against their arrival. Till /theiij 
the sober observers of the human charac- 
ter will read these beautiful theories as ro- 
mances^ adapted to excite sarcastic ridi- 
cule in their splenetic hours, .when they 
^e disgusted with human nature, and ta 
produce deep melancholy in. their jbeneva* 
lent ones^ when they pity it« 
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It hardly needs tolje said, that the cha- 
racter of the age cif chivalry may be cited 
«s an illustration of the same kind. One of 
4cs most prominentdistinctions was, an im" 
•menscincongruity wkh the simplest princi- 
ples of human nature, i^'or instance, in the 
conccm.crf'loye: a generous young man 
became attached to an interesting young 
woman— ^interesting, that is to say, as he 
believed, from having once seen her ; for 
probably he never heard her speak. His 
heart would naturally prompt him to seek 
access to the object whose society, it told 
him, would make him happy ; and if in a 
great measure debarred from that society, 
iie would surrender himself to the melting 
mood of the passion, in die musings of 
pensive jpctircmcnt. But this was not the 
way. He must abandon for successive 
years her society and vicinity, and every 
soft indulgence of feeling, and rush boldly 
into all sorts of hardships and perils^ 
deeming no misfortune so grieat as not to 
find constant occasions of hazarding his 
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fife among the roughest foesj or, if he 

could find or faney them^ the strangesr 

monsters ; and all riiiSi not a^ the allevia-; 

tion of despair^ but as the courtship of 

hope* And' when he was at length be-^ 

trayed to flatter himself that such a pro-: 

bationi through every kind of patience 

and danger, might entitle him to throw. 

his trophies and himself at her. imperial 

feet, it was very possible she might be 

aifronted that he had presumed to be still 

alive. It iis unnecessary to refer to the. 

other parts of the institution of chivalry^ 

the whole system of which would seem 

more adapted to any race of beings ex- 

hibited in the Arabian Nights, or to any 

still wilder creation of fancy, than to a 

community of creatures appointed to live 

by cultivating the soil, anxiouid to avoid 

pain and trouble, seeking the reciprocal 

tion of affection on the easiest terms, and 

nearest to happiness in regular pursuits 

and quiet domestic life. 

One cannot help reflecting hercj how 
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amazingly accommodating this human na« 
ture has been to all institutions but wise 
and good ones i insomuch that an order 
of life and manners^ formed in the wildest 
deviation from all plain sense and nadve 
instinct^ could be practically adopted by 
as many as had rank and courage cnough> 
and adored and envied by all the rest of 
inankind. vSdll^ the genuine tendencies 
of nature have survived the strange but 
transient modifications of time, and re- 
main the same after the age of chivalry is 
gone far toward that oblivion^ to which 
you will not fail to wish that many other 
institutions might speedily follow it« 
Forgive the prolixity of these illustrations 
intended to shew, that schemes and spe- 
culations respecting the interests either of 
in individual or of society, which are in- 
consistent with the natural constitution of 
man, may, except where it should be rea- 
sonable to expect Some supernatural inter* 
ventionj be denominated romantic. 
The tendency to this species of romance. 



^ 



iftay be caused^or very greatly augrnented, 
by an exclusive taste for wbai; is grandy 3i* 
disease to which some few minds are sub* 
ject. They have no pleasure in. contem* 
plating the system of things as the Creatoi? 
has ordered it^ a^ combination of^ great an4 
little, in which the great is much mon^e 
dependent on- the Uetlei than the, little m^ 
the great. They cut out the grand ob- 
jects,^ to dispose them* into a wqrld gf theif 
own. All the images in their intellectual 
scene must be colossal and mpuutmpqusu 
They are constantly seeking what is aai?» 
mated into heroics^, what is expanded iuw 
immensity, what is elevated above tHfi 
stars. But for great empires, great battlea, 
great enterprises, great convulsions, great 
geniuses, great temples, great riv^ri^ 
there would be nothing worth naming ia 
this part of the creation*. * AU that bc-» 

* Just as, te employ a humble cMifparison, a votary 

of fashioni after visiting a crowded public place yrhicb 
Bappened at that time not to be graced by the presence 
of many people of consequence, tells you, vrith an af* 
fected tone, ** There was not a creature there*" 

N 4 
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absurdity of imagination prevaUing in the 
calculations of real life> you may justly 
apply the epithet, romantic. 

Indeed a strong and habitually indulged 
imagination may be so absorbed in the 
Cndi if it is not a concern of absolute im- 
mediate urgency, as for a while quite to 
&)rget the procesil of attainment It has 
incantations to dissolve the rigid laws of 
time and distance, and place a man in 
aomediing so like the presence of his ob« 
ject, that he seems half to possess it ; and 
it Is hard, while occupying the rerge of 
paradise, to be flung far back in order to 
find or make a path to it, with the slow 
and toilsome steps of reality. la the 
luxury of promising himself that what he 
wishes will by some means take place at 
some time, he forgets that he is advancing 
no nearer to it— except on the wise and 
patient calculation that he must, by the 
simple movement of growing older, be 
coming somewhat nearer to every event 
thai is yet to happen to him» He is like 
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a traveller^ who^ amidst his indolent mu« 
sings in some soft bower> where he has sat 
down to be shaded a little while from the 
rays of noon, falls asleep, and dreams he 
is in the midst of all the endearments of 
home, insensible that there are many hills 
and dales for him yet to traverse^ But the 
traveller will awake ; so too will the man 
of fancy, and if he has the smallest capa- 
city of just reflection, he will regret to 

have wasted in reveries the time which ^ 

» 

ought to have been devoted to practical^ 
exertions. 

But even though reminded of the ne-- 
cessity of intervening means, the man of 
imagination will often be tempted to vio- 
late their relation with ends, by permitting . 
himself to dwell on those happy casualties 
which the prolific sorcery, of his mind will 
promptly figure to him as the very things, 
if they, would but occur, to accomplish 
his wishes at once, without the toil of a 
sober, process. - If they would occur-^ 
and things as strange might happen : hp 

N 6 
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reads in the newspapers that an estate of 
twenty thousand pounds per annum was 
lately adjudged to a ma(i who was working 
on the roadi « He has even heard of peo- 
ple dreaming that^iri such a place some- 
thing viable was concealed 5 and that, on 
searcKing or digging that place, they 
found an old earthen pot, fuD of gold 
and silver pieces of the times of good 
king Charles the Martyr. Mr. B. was tra- 
velling by the mail-co^ch, in which he 
met with a most intcr c sting ^oung lady, 
whom he had never seen befdrcj they 
were mutually delighted, and were mar- 
ried in a few weeks. Mr. C. a man of 
great merit in obscurity, was walking 
across a field when Lord D., in chace of a 
fox, leaped over the hedge, and fell ofFhis 
horse into a ditch. Mr. C. with the ut- 
most alacrity and kind solicitude helped 
his lordship out of the ditch, and recovered 
for him his escaped horse. The conse- 
quence was inevitable ; his lordship, su* 
perior to the pride of being mortified to 
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Have been seen in a condition so unlucky 
for giving the imprewion of nobility, 
commenced a friendship with Mr. C. and 
introduced him into honourable society 
and the road to fortune. A very ancient 
maiden lady of large fortune happening 
to be embarrassed in a crowd, a young 
clergyman offered her his arm, and po- 
litely attended her home \ his attention so 
captivated her, that she bequeathed to 
him, soon after, her whole estate, though 
she had many poor relations. 

That class of fictitious works called no-^ 
*vels, though much more like real life than 
the romances which preceded. them, (and 
which are now, with some alterations, 
partly come into vogue again,) is yet full 
of these lucky incidents and adventures, 
which are introduced as the chief means 
toward the ultimate success. A young 
man without fortune, for instance, is pre- 
cluded from making his addresses to a 
young female in a superior situation^ 
whom he believes not indifferent to him^ 
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until lie can approach her with such worldly 
advantages as it might not be imprudent 
or degrading for her to accept. Now 
how is this to be accomplished ?— Why, I 
suppose,^ by the exertion of bis talents in 
some fair and practicable department -, and 
perhaps the lady besides will- generously 
abdicate for his sake some of the trap- 
pings and luxuries of rank. You really 
suppose this is the plan ? I am sorry you 
have so much less genius than a novel->> 
writer. This young man has aa unclci. 
who has been absent a long time, nobody, 
knew where, except the young man's - 
lucky stars. During his absence, the oldi 
uncle has gained a largc^ fortune, with- 
which he returns to his native land, . at a 
time most opportune for every one, but 
a highwayman, who attacks him in a road 
through a wood, but is frightened away 
by the young hero, who happens to come 
there at the instant, to rescue and recog- 
nise his uncle, and to be in return recog- 
«iused and made the heir to as many thou« 
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sands as the lady or her family could wish* 
Must not the reader think it very likely 
that he too has some old uncle^ or ac-* 
quaintance at leasts returning with a ship^ 
load of wealth from the £ast«Indies; and 
very desirable that the highwayman should 
make one such attempt morei and very 
certain that in that case he shall be there 
in the nick of time to catch all that for« 
tune sends ? One's indignation is excited \ 
at the immoral tendency of such lessons \ 
to young readers, who are thus taught to 
regard all sober regular plans for compass- 
ing an object with disgust or despondency, 
and to muse on improbabilities till they 
become foolish enough to expect them 
and to be melancholy when they find they 
may expect them in vain. It is unpardo- 
nable that these pretended instructors by 
example should thus explode the calcula* 
tions and exertions of manly resolution, 
destroy the connexion between ends and 
means, and make the rewards of virtue so 
depend on chance^ diat if the reader does 
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I not either regard the whole fable With 
! contempt, or promise himself he shall re- 
ceive the favours of fortune in some simi- 
lar way, he must close the book with the 
conviction that he may hang or drown 
himself as soon as he pleases -, that is to 
say, unless he has learnt from some other 
source a better morality and religion than 
"I these books will ever teach him. 

Another deception in respect of means, 
is the facility with which fancy passes 
along the train of them, and reckons to 
their ultimate effect at a glance, without 
resting at the successive stages, and con- 
sidering the labours and hazards of the 
protracted process from each point to the 
next. If a given number of years are al- 
lowed requisite for the accomplishment of 
an object, the romantic mind vaults from 
one last day of December to another, and 
seizes at once the whole product of all the 
intermediate days, without condescending 
to recollect that the sun never shone yet 
on three hundred and sixty-five days at 



\ 
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dncC) and that they must be slowly told 
and laboured one by one. If a favourite 
plan is to be accomplished by means of a 
certain large amount of property^ which 
is to be produced from what is at present 
a very small one^ the calculations of a 
sanguine mind can change shillings into 
guineas, and guineas into hundreds of 
pounds, incomparably faster than, in the. 
actual experiment, these lazy shillings can 
be compelled to improve themselves into 
guineas, and the guineas into hundreds of 
pounds. You remember the noble calcu*** 
lation of Alnaschar on his basket of earthen 
ware, which was so soon to obtain him the 
Sultan's daughter. 

Where imaginadon is not delusive 
enough to embody future casualties as ef- 
fective means, it may yet represent very 
inadequate ones as competent. In a well* 
balanced mind, no conception will grow 
into a favourite purpose, unaccompanied 
by a process of the understanding, decide 
ing its practicability by an estimate Qf thf 
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means ; in a mind under the influence of 
&ncy, this is a subordinate after-task. By 
the time that this cooies to be considered, 
the projectOT is too much enamoured of 
an end that is 'deemed to be great, to 
abandoni^it because the means arc suspected 
€0 belittle; Butthen they mint cease to afh 
pear littki for there must be an s^arent 
proportion between the means and the end. 
WeU, trostthe whole concern to- this plas^ 
tic facultyj and presently ereiy insigni* 
ficant particle of meansy and every petty 
contrivance for their management, witt* 
swell into magnitude; pigmies and Lilli*^ 
putians with their tiny arrows will soon 
grow up into giants wielding spears ; and 
the diffident consciousness which was at 
first somewhat afraid to • n^easure the plan 
against the object, will give place to a 
generous scorn of the timidity of doubt* 
ing^ The mind will most ingeniously 
place the apparatus between its eye and 
the object, and be delighted to find that 
the one looks as large as the other«. 
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The consideration of the deluded calcu- 
lations on the effect of insufficient meana 
would lead to a wide variety of particu-* 
lars j' I will only touch sfightly on a few#- 
Various projects of a benevolent order 
would come under this charge. Did yoir 
ever listen to the discussion of plans for 
the civilizMion of barbarous nations with>^ 
out the intervention of conquest ? I have». 
with interest md with despair^. That 
very many millions of the species should 
form only a brutal adjumct to civilized 
and enfightened man> is a melancholy 
things notwithstanding the whimsical at- 
tempts of some ingenious mtn to^ repre*^ 
sent the state of wandering savages as pre- 
ferable to every other condition of life p 
a state for which, no doubt, they would 
have been sincerely glad to abandon their 
fame, and indolence, and proud refine- 
ments. But where are the means to re- 
claim these wretched beings into the civif 

• I here place out of view that religion by which 
Omnipotence will at length transform the world* 
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lizcd family of man ? A few examples in- 
deed are ^und in history) of baibarou? 
tribes being formed into well-ordered and 
considerably enlightened- states by one 
man^, who began the attempt without any 
power but that of persuasion* There aro 
other instances^ of the success obtained by 
a small combination of men employing 
the same means i^ as in the great under- 
taking of the Jesuits in South America* 
But have not these wonderful facts been 
far too few to be made a standard for the 
speculations of sober men ? And have the/f 
not also conr^e to us with too little expla-* 
nation to illustrate any general principles ? 
To me it appears extremely- difficult to 
comprehend how the means recorded by 
historians to have been employed by some 
of the unarmed ci vilizers, could have pro^^ 
duced so great an effect. In observing 
the half-civilizedconditionof a large part 
of the population of these more improved 
countries, and in reading what travellers 
describe of the state and dispositions of the 
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vafiousorders of savages, it would seem a 
presumption unwarranted by any thing wc 
ever saw of the powers of the human 
mind, to suppose that any man, or any ten 
men now on earth, if landed and left on a 
savage coast, would be able to transform a 
multitude of stupid or ferocious tribes into 
a community of mild intelligence and re-> 
gular industry. We arc therefore led to 
believe, that the few unaccountable in- 
stances conspicuous in the :history of the 
world, of the success of one or a few men 
in this work, must have been the result of 
such a combination of favourable circum- 
stances, co-operating with their genius 
iand perseverance, as no other man can 
hope to experience. Such events seem 
like Joshua's arresting the sun and moon^ 
things that have been done, but can be 
ddne no more. Pray, which of you, I 
should say, could expect to imitate with 
success, or indeed would think it right if 
he could, the deception of Manco Capac, 
-.and awe a wild multitude into order by a 
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commission from the sun ? What would 
be your first expedient in the attempt to 
substitute that regularity and constraint 
which they hate, for that lawless liberty 
which they love ? How could you reduce 
them to be consciousj or incite them to be 
proud, of those wants, for being subject 
to which they would regard you as their 
inferiors; wants of which^ unless they 
could comprehend the refinement, they 
must necessarily despise the debility ? By 
iK^iat magic aire you to render visible and 
palpable any part of the world of science 
or of abstraction to beings who have 
hardly words to denominate even their 
sensations ? And by what concentrated 
force of all kinds of magic together, that 
Egypt or Chaldeaever pretended, are you 
to introduce humanity and refinement 
among such creatures as the Northern In- 
dians, described by Mr. Hearne? If an 
animated young philanlhropist still zea<* 
lously maintained that it might be done^ I 
should ibe amused t9:thi<^hQw.that wsii;m 
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Imagination would be qtielled, if he were 
obliged to make the practical trial. It is 
easy for him to be rpmantic while en- 
livened by the intercourse of cultivated so- 
ciety, while reading of the contrivances 
and the patience of ancient legislators, 
or while infected with the enthusiasm of 
poetry. He feels as if he could be the 
moral conqueror of a continent. He be- 
comes a Hercules amidst imaginary la* 
bour5;j be traverses untired, while in his 
room, wide tracts of the wilderness ; he 
surrounds hitftself with savage men, with- 
out either trembling or revolting at their 
a^)ects or ^fierce exclamations ; ht makes 
.eloquent i^eecbes to them, ithough be 
knows not a iword of their language ; they 
listen with the deepest attention, are con** 
vinced of the ^necessity of adopting new 
habits of life, and speedily soften into hu- 
manity, and br^hten into wisdom. But 
he would.become sober enough, if comi^ 
pelled to travel a ^thousand miles through, 
thedesert^ or >Qver ^the isnow> with some 
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of these subjects of his lectures and legis- 
lation } to accompany them in a hunting 
excursion; to choose in a stormy night 
between exposure in the open air and the 
smoke and grossness of their cabins j to 
observe the intellectual faculty narrowed 
almost to a pointy limited to a scanty 
number of the meanest class of ideas ; to 
find by repeated experiments that his kind 
of ideas could neither reach their under- 
standing nor excite their curiosity ; to see 
the ravenous appetite of wolves suc- 
ceeded for a season by a stupidity insen- 
sible even to the few interests which kin- 
dle the utmost ardour of a savage ; to wit- 
ness loathsome habits occasionally diver- 
sified by abominable ceremonies ; or to be 
for once the spectator of some of the 
circumstances which accompany the wars 
of savages. 

fiut there are many more familiar illus* 
trations of the extravagant estimate of 
means. One is, the expectation of far 
too much from mere direct instruction* 
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This is indeed so general, that it will hardly ; 
be termed romantic, except in the most 
excessive instances. Observe it, however, 
a moment in the concern of education* 
Nothing seems more evident than the in* ; 
fluence of external circumstances, dis- '■■ 
tinct from the regular discipline of the ] 
parent or tutor, in forming the character 
of youth. And nothing seems more evi- 
dent than that direct instruction, though 
an useful ally to the influence of these 
circumstances when they are auspicious, is 
a feeble counteractor if they are malig- 
nant. And yet this mere instruction is ' 
enough, in the account of thousands of 
parents, to lead the youth to wisdom and' 
happiness; even that very youth whom 
the united influence of almost all things 
eke which he is exposed to see, and hear, 
and participate, is drawing with the unre- ; 
laxing grasp of a fiend to destruction. 

A too sanguine opinion of the efficacy 
of instruction, has sometimes been enter- 
tained by thosewho teach from the pulpit/ 

VOL. I. o 
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Till the dispensations of'a better age shall 
be opened on the world, the measure of 
effect which may reasonably be expected 
from preaching, is to be determined by a 
view of the visible effects which arc ac- 
tually produced on congregations from 
week to week ; and this view is far from 
flattering. One might appeal to preachers 
in general — ^What striking improvements 
are apparent in your societies ? When you 
inculcate charity on the Sunday, do the 
misers in your congregations liberally 
open their chests and purses to the dis- 
tressed on Monday ? Might I not ask as 
well, whether the rocks and trees really did 
move at the voice of Orpheus ? After you 
have unveiled even the scenes of eternity 
to the gay and frivolous, do you find in 
more than some rare instances a dignified 
seriousness take place of their follies? 
What is the effect, on the elegant splendid 
professors of Christianity, of your incul- 
cation of that solemn interdiction of their 
habits, Be not conformed to this world ? 
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Yet, notwithstanding this melancholy state 
of facts, some preachers, from the persua- 
sion of a mysterious apostolic sacredness 
in the office, or from a vain estimate of 
their personal talents, oc from: mistaking 
the applause with which the preacher has 
been flattered, for the proof of a salutary 
effect on the minds of the hearers, and 
some from a much worthier cause, the af- . 
fecting influence of sacred truth on their 
own minds, have been inclined to antici- 
pate immense cfiictsfrom their, public 
ministrations. Melancthon was a romantic 
youth when he began to preach. He ex- 
pected that all must be inevitably and im- 
mediately persuaded, when they should 
hear what he had to tell them. But he f 
soon discovered, as he said, that old Adam f 
was too hard for young Melancthon. In ) 
addition to the grand fact of the depravity 
of the human heart, there are so many 
causes operating injuriously through the 
week on the characters of those who form 
a congregation^ that a thoughful man- 

o 2 



c^ten feels a -melancholy emouoa amidst 
hi$ religious addresses, from thcreflectioa^ 
that he. is making a feeble effort against 
a; powerful evil,- a single xfibrtagaiiisc a 

combinadoa of edls> a- temporary : and' 
transient efibrc against evils of continual' 
operation, anda-purely intellectual effort- 
against evils . many of which act on the 
senses. When the preacher considers the 
effect naturally resulting from the sight of 
so many bad example^,^ the conununiea* 
lions of so many injurious acquaintances, 
the hearing and -talking of what would be, 
if written, somany volumes of vanity and 
nonsense, the predominance of fashionable. 
dissipation in one class, and of vulgarity 
in another ; he must ind^d imagine him* 
self endowed with the power of a supers 
human eloquence, if the instructions, ex- 
pressed in an hour or two on the sabbath, 
and soon forgotten, as he might know, by 
most of his hearers, are to leave some- 
thing in the mind, which shall be through 
the we«k the efficacious repellent to ihe 
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.contact • and Contamination of all the* 

forces of tniscWef. But how soon be 

would cease to inriagine such a power in 

his exhortations, if the greater number of 

his hearers could sfinrerely ahd accurately 

xell him, toward the end of the week, in 

^what degree these admonitions had aflfected 

• and governed them, in opposition to their 

^corrupt tendencies and their= tenhptations. 

-What wouldbe, in the five or six days, the 

ii>umbcr of the moments and the instances 

in which these instructions Would be prov- 

(cd to have been effectual, compared with 

the whole number of moments and cif- 

•cumstances to which they were justly ap»- 

pHoable ? How often, while hearing such a 

-Mfeek's detail of thclives of a considerabfe 

rproportion of a congregation, a mah 

rwottldhavc occasion to say. By whose iff- 

fitructions were th^e persotis influenced 

theny in that neglect of devout exercises^ 

that excess of levity, that waste of time^ 

that avowed contempt of religion, thafc 

language of .plx)fanene9s and imprecation^ 

03 
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those contrivances of selfishness, those pa- 
roxysms of passion, that study of sensua- 
lity, or that general and obdurate depra- 
vity? 

But the preacher whonn I deem too 
sanguine, may tell nrie, that it is not by 
means of any force which he can throw 
into his religious instructions, that he 
expects them to be efficacious, but that 
he believes a dwine energy will accom- 
pany what is undoubtedly a message from 
heaven. I am pleased with the piety, 
and the sound judgment, (as I esteem it J 
with which he expects the conversion of 
careless or hardened men from nothing 
less than the operation of a power strictly 
divine. But I would remind him, that the 
probability, at any given season, that 
such a power will intervene, must be in 
proportion to the frequency or infre- 
qucncy with which its intervention is ac- 
. tually manifested in the general course of 
experience. In other words, it is in pro- 
portion to the number of happy transform 
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mations of character which we see taking 
place under the efficacy of religious truth. 
Reformers in general are very apt to 
over-rate the power of the means by 
which their theories are to be realized. 
They are for ever introducing the story of 
Archimedes, who was to have moved the 
^Yorld if he could have found any second 
place on which to plant his engines j and 
imagination discloses to moral and politi- 
cal projectors a cloud-built and truly ex- 
tramundane position, which they deem to 
be exactly such a convenience in their de 
partment as the mathematician, whose 
converse with demonstrations had saved 
part of his reason from being run away 
with by his fancy, confessed to be a desi- 
deratum in his. This terra firma is called 
the Omnipotence of Truth. 

It is presumed, that truth must at length, 
by the force of indefatigable inquiry, be- 
come generally victorious, and that all 
vice, being the result of a mistaken judg- 
ment of the nature or the means of hap- 

o4 
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! . piness, must therefore accompany the exit 
of error. Of course, it is presumed of 
, the present times also, or of those imme- 
diately approaching, that in every society 
and every mind where truth is clearly ad- 
mitted, the reforms which it dictates must 
substantially follow. I have the most 
- confident faith that the empire of truthi 
.advancing under a far mighuer agency 
than mere philosophic inquiry^ is ap« 
pointed to irradiate the latter ages of a 
dark and troubled world; and, on the 
strength of prophetic intimations^ I anti- 
cipate its coming sooner, by at least a 
thousand centuries, than a disciple of that 
philosophy which rejects revelation, as the 
first proud step toward the improvement 
of the world, is warranted, by a view of 
the past and present state of mankind, to 
predict. The assurance from the same 
authority is the foundation for believing, 
|that when that sacred empire shall over- 
spread the world, the virtues of character 
.will correspond to the illuminations of 



tind^rst^dihg. Biit in the present state tf[ I 
the moral systehi, our expectations XifHit [ 
effect df truth 6n the fer greater minibei: \ 
tof the persons who shatt ^mit Its 'Cdrivict - 
tk)ns,'have ilo right to 'exceed those rules 
of prcA>abilky which are taught hy factSw 
It would be gratifying no doubt to believe, 
that the several powers in the human con- 
stitution are so combined, that to gain the ' 
judgment would be to secure the whole 
man. And if all history, and all memory ' 
of 'our observation and experience, could ^ 
be merged ih Lethe, it might be believed, 
perhaps a few hours. How could an at- 
tentive observer believe it longer ? Is it 
not obvious that very many persons, with 
^ most aBscilute conviction, by their own i 
ingenuous avowal, that one certain course * 
of action is viraie and happiness, and ^ 
another, vice and misery, do yet habi- 
tually choose the latter ? It is not im- 
probable that several .millions of liuman ^ 
beings are at -^is very hbur thus acting 
in violation of the laws of goodness, ► 

o5^ 
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while those kWB are clearly • admitted, 

i not only as impositions of moral autho* 

I rjtyj but as the vital principles of their 

/ own true self-interest*. . And do not even 

the best men confess a fierce discord be^ 

tween the tiendencies of their nature, and 

• The criminal himself has the clearest consciousness 
that he violates the dictates of his judgment. How 
trifling is the subtilty which affects to shew that he does 
n9t violate them, by alleging, that every act of choice 
must be preceded by a determination of the judgment, 
and that therefore in choosing an evil, a man does at 
the time judge it to be on some account preferable, 
though he may know it to be wrong. It is not to be de- 
nied that the choice does imply such a conclusion of 
the judgment. But thi^ conclusion is made according 
to a narrow and subordinate scale of estimating good 
and evil, while the mind is conscious that, judging ac- 
cording to a larger scale, the opposite conclusion is 
true. It judges a thing better for immediate pleasure, 
which it knows to be worse for ultimate advantage. 
The criminal therefore may be coirectly said to act 
according to his judgment, in choosing it for present 
pleasure. But since it is the great office of the judgment 
to decide what is wisest and best on the mobole^ the man 
may truly be said to act against his judgment, who acts 
in opposition to the coBclusions which it foims on this 
greater scale. 
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the dictates of that truth which they re- 
vere. Do they not say with St. Paul, 
«* That which I do,, I allow not ; for what 
I would, that I do not ; but what I hate, 
that I do; to will is present with me, but 
how to perform that which is good, I find 
not ; the good that I would, that I do not,- 
and the evil which I would not, that I do ?" 
Does not every serious self-observer re- 
collect instances, in which a temptation, 
exactly addressed to his passions or his 
habits, has prevailed in spite of the 
sternest interdict of his judgment, pro- 
nounced at the very crisis ? Perhaps the 
most awful sanctions by which the judg- 
ment can ever enforce its authority, were 
distinctly brought to his view at the same 
moment with its convictions. In the sub- 
sequent holir he had to reflect, that the 
ideas of God, of a future account, of z 
world of retribution, couM hot preveritf 
him from violating his conscience. Tftat 

a • 

he did not dwell deliberately on- these' 
ideas, is nothing against my argumcnti 
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It is in the nature of the passions not to 
permit the mind to fix strongly on those 
considerations which oppose and condemn 
^em. But what greater power than this, 
«s x^uisite for their fatal triumph? if the 
passions can thus prevent the mind from 
strongly fixiiig on the most awful conside- 
rations when distinctly presented^ they 
can destroy the efficacy of that truth which 
presents them. Truth can do no more 
than discriminate the good from the evil 
before us^ and declare the consequenceis 
of our choice. When this is inefficacious, 
its power has failed. And no fact can be 
niore evident than that its power often 
thus fails. I>should compassiojiate the 
self-complacency of the man who was not 
conscious he .had to deplore many viola* 
tions of his own clearest convictions. 
And in trying the efficacy of truth oo 
others, it would be found in jnumberles$ 
instances, that to have informed and con* 
yinced a man, may be but little itowarii 
^ancipajtin^ jhdjon ffom the M>its whicl^ 
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he Sincerely acknowledges to be wrong. 
There is then no such inviolable connexion 
as some men have supposed between the 
admission of truth, and consequent action. 
And therefore however great is the value 
of truth, the expectations that presuittc 
its omnipotence, withoift extraordinary 
intervention, are romantic delusion. 

You will observe that in this case of 
trying the efficacy of the truth on others, 
I have supposed the great previous dilfi* 
culty of presenting it to the understanding 
so luminously as to impress irresistible 
conviction, to be already overcomes 
though the experimental reformer will 
find this introductory work guch art ardu-»» 
pus undertaking, .that he wiU be ^contiau* 
nually ten^ted to abandon it as a hopek^ 
pne. 
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LETTER IV. 

As far as the gloomy estimate of means, 
and of plans for the amendment of man- 
kind may appear to involve the human 
administration of the religion of Christ, I 
am anxious not to seem to fail in justice 
to that religion by which I entirely be- 
lieve, and rejoice to believe, that every 
improvement of a sublime order yet 
awaiting our race must be effected. And 
I trust I do not fail, since I keep in my 
mind a most clear distinction between 
Christianity itself as a divine thing, and 
the administration of it, by a system of 
merely human powers and means. These 
means are indeed of divine appointment, 
and to a certain extent are accompanied by 
a special divine agency. But this agency 
appears to accompany them only so far as 
they are successful, and stopping where 
the effect stops, leaves them to accom- 
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plish, if they can, what remains. And oh, 
what remains? If the general transforma- 
tion of mankind into such persons as could 
be justly deemed true disciples of Christ, 
were regarded as the object of his religion, 
how mysteriously small a part of that ob- 
ject has this divine agency ever yet been 
exerted to accomplish ! And then, the aw- 
ful and immense remainder evinces the in-» 
expressible imbecility of the means, when 
left to be applied as a mere human admin- 
istration. I need not illustrate its incom- 
petency by citing the vast majority, the 
numerous millions, of Christendom, nor 
the millions of even our own country, on 
whom this religion has no direct influence. 
I need not observe how many of these have 
heard or read the evangelic declaration ten 
thousand times, nor with what perfect in- 
sensibility v-ast numbers can receive its most 
luminous ideas, and most cogent enforce- 
ments, which are but like arrows meeting 
the shield of Ajax. Probably each relir 
gious teacher can recollect, besides his 
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general experience, very particular in- 
stances, in which he has set himself to 
exert the utmost force of his mind, m 
reasoning, illustration, and serious appeal, 
to impress some one important idea on 
some one class of persons to wham it 'Wds 
most specifically applicable, and has per^ 
ceived the plainest indications, both at the 
instant and immediately after, that it was 
an attempt of the same kind as that of dc^ 
molishing a tower by attacking it with 
pebbles. Nor <io I need to dbservc how 
generally, if a momentary impression is 
made, it is forgotten the following hour. 

A sincere disciple of Christianity may 
with great reluctance admit the conviaion 
of such an awful disproportion between the 
apparatus, if i may so express it, of the 
christian means, as left to be put in action 
by mere human energy, and the object to 
which they are to be appHed. But how is 
he to avoid it ? Is he in this one selected 
instance to reject with scorn that method 
of rcasomng from facts, which has been 
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<thc grand instrument of ascertaining truth 
in other departments of inquiry ? Or if 
he is to reason from a view of the worlds 
how is his imagination (if he has taken 
some pains to reduce its ascendency) to 
fabricate before his eyes a different world 
of facts from that on which he is coolly 
fixing his attention i If after such a cool 
^observadon of mankind^ I repeat the re*- 
'presentation made in die preceding para- 
graph^ who is prepared to tell me that an 
opposite description would be the true 
one, and that an immense number of per- 
sons, even educated persons, do not re- 
ceive the chrisdan declarations with in- 
difference, or reject them with contempt ? 
But if the melancholy statement cannot be 
contradicted, by what ingenuity am I to 
^raw from it the very same inference which 
^ very reasoner would instantly havedrawh 
from the exactly contrary state of facts, the 
inference that the means are competent to 
produce the desired ^ect without extra- 
ordinary intervention ? Till this ingenuiqr 
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can be attained^ I am doomed to listen 
widi a degree of wonder, when some of 
the believers and advocates of the gospel 
are avowing high anticipations of its pro* 
gressivc efficacy solely by means of the 
force which it carries as a rational address 
to rational creatures. I cannot help in- 
quiring what length of time is to be al- 
lowed for the experiment which is to 
prove that no special divine assistance is 
needful ? Nor can it be uncandid to ask 
what is the state of the experiment and 
the success, among those who reject every 
idea of such a divine influence as a tenet 
of miserable fanaticism. Might it not be 
prudent to moderate a little the expres- 
sions of contempt for the persuasion which 
prompts many christians to ask the special 
assistance of the Almighty, till the suc- 
cess without it shall be greater ? There 
will be no attempt to deny that the effect 
of the christian means, in converting vain 
and wicked men, though small at best, is 
greater among those who implore this 
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agency of heaven, than among those who 
deny any such operation on the mind.— ' 
But surely the question respecting the ac- 
tual measure of effect produced by the ad- 
ministration of religion, or therefore likely 
to be produced, till there shall be some 
great change in the moral economy of the 
world, is altogether independent of every 
theological system -, as much so as any of 
the problems of science. It is a question 
to be decided by facts; and which no 
doubt the persons that I have alluded to 
would decide in the same manner that I 
have done, if it could be detached from 
all connexion with system and party^ and 
left purely to the knowledge and good 
sense for which so many of them are dis- 
tinguished. 

But, when I introduced the mention of 
reformers and their plans, I did not refer 
in any view to Christianity, but to those 
speculations and schemes for the amend- 
ment of mankind, which anticipate their 
effect independently of its assistaacc^ 
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r«omc of them: perhaps sHently coincidu^ 
-with several of its principles, while others 
expressly disclaim uhera. Unless ^ iheic 
.schemes bring with them, like spirits froto 
Heaven, an intrinsic competence do the 
great operation, without being nxct dr 
raided by any considerable degree of 6- 
vourable disposition :iTi' the natui^e of drc 
Subject, it is too pTobaWethit thcy^will 
i disappoint . their fond • projectors, ' I: can- 
• not help the ongraciows '• perception, in 
'viewing the general character of the race, 
'that, after some Allowance '4br »\*hat Is 
called natural affection, and fbr^compas^ 
sionate sympathy, (an excellent principle, 
but extremely limited and often capricious 
in its operation,) the main strengdi of hu- 
man feelings consists in the love of sen** 
sual gratification, of diwattction, of power, 
and of money. And by what suicidal ia^ 
consistency are these principles to lend 
their force to accomplish the schemes of 
pure reason and virtue, which, they will 
jiot fail to perceive^ are plotting against 
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them*? And if they have far too perfect 
.an instinct to be trepanned into such an 
(.employoient of their forcc^ and yet arc : 
.the preponderating agents in the human - 
hcafrtj what; other active principles of it ' 
xan the renovator of human character call 
to his efFtf ctual aid, against the evils which 
ace accumulated and defended by what is 
at once the baser and the stronger part ? * 
Whatever principles of a better kind there ' 
may be in the nature, they can hold but 
a feeble and inert existence under this 
predominance of the worse, and could* 
make but a faint insurrection in favour of 
the invading virtue. The very worst of' 
ihem may indeed seem to become its allies 
•when it happens, as it occasionally will, 
th^t the practical proceedings which re- 
forming virtue enforces, fall in the same . 

^ I am here reminded of the Spanish story of a vil- 
lage, where the devil, having made the people exces- 
sively widced, was punished hy being compelled to as« 
sume the appearance and habit of a friar, and to preach 
so eloquently, in spite of his internal repugnance and 
rage, that the inhabitants were completely reformed. 
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line in which these meaner principles can 
promote their interests. Then, and so 
far, an unsound coincidence may take', 
place, and the external effect of those 
piindples may be clad in specious appear- 
ances of virtue ; but the moment that the 
reforming projector summons their co- 
operation to a service in which they must 
desert their own object and their corrupt 
character, they will desert him. As long 
as he is condemned to depend, for the 
efficacy of his schemes, on the aid of so 
much pure propensity as he shall find in 
the corrupted Subject, he will be nearly 
in the case of a man attempting to climb 
a tree by laying hold, first on this side, 
and then on that, of some rotten twig,\ 
which still breaks off in his hand, and lets 
him fall among the nettles. 

Look again to the state of facts. Collec- 
tive man is human nature j and the con- 
duct of this assemblage, under the diver- 
sified experiments continually made on it, 
expresses its .true character, and indicates 
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vrhat may be expected from it. Now 
then, to what principle in human nature, 
as thus illustrated by trial, could you with 
confidence appeal in favour of any of the 
great objects which a benevolent man dc-» 
sires to see accomplished ? If there were 
in it any one grand principle of goodness 
which an earnest call and a great occasion 
would raise into action, to assert or re- 
deem the character of the species, one 
should think it would be what we call 
Humanity. Consider then, in this nation 
for instance, which extols its own gene- 
rous virtues to the sky, what lively and 
rational appeals have been made to the 
whole community, respecting the slave 
trade, the condition of the poor, and the 
hateful mass of cruelty inflicted on brute 
animals, not to glance toward the horrid 
sacrifices in that temple of Moloch named 
honourable war, which has been kept 
open more than half the past century :— 
all these appeals substantially in vain : 
And why in vain ? If humanity were a 
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powerful principle in the natutc cf the 
people, they would; not,' ir! contempt of 
knowledge, expostulation, ^aad -Spectacles 
of misery, persist in the most enormous 
violations of it. Why in vain ? but plainly 
because there is not enough of the virtue 
of humanity, not even in vdiat is deemed 
a highly cultivated stateof the human na- 
ture, to answer to the pathetic call.. Or 
if this, be not the cause, let the idolaters 
of human divinity call, like thd worship- 
pers of Baal, ia a louder voice. Their 
success will too probably be the same ; 
they will obtain no exertion of -poWeri 
though they • cry from morning till the 
setting sun. And meanwhile the observer, 
who foresees their disappointment, would 
think himself warranted, but for the me- 
lancholy feeling that the nature is his 
own, to mock their expectations.— -You 
know that a multitude of exemplificauons 
might be added.- And the thought of sa 
many great and interesting objects, rela-* 
ting to the human, economy, as* a sober 
appreciation of means seems to place be- 
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yond the reach of the moral revohidomu^s 
will often, if Jbe haS; gemdoe benevoletice» 
make him 'sad. He will repeat to hhnsclf, 
\' How easy it is to conceiye these inesti* 
mahleimprbvemeats, and how nobly they 
would exalt my species; but how to woiic ' 
them into the actual condition of man !-— 
Arc there somewhere in possibility," he 
win ask, " intellectual and moral engines 
mighty enwgh to perform the great pro- 
cess ? Where in darkness. is the sacred re- 
pository ia which they lie ? What Marra- 
t<>n,t shall^explore the unknown way to it ? 
The man who would not be glad, in ex- 
change for die discovery of this treasury 

* It if obvlout that I am not supposing tbts moral i«« 
voltttkoiitt to be aimed with any power but t)iat of per« 
tuatioii* If he were a monarch* and possessed virtiie 
and talents equal to his power, the case would beina* 
terially different. Even thent he would accomplish hut. 
Ifttle compared with what he could imagine^ and ^ould 
deeire} yet, to all human appearancci he might bo tht 
instTuneiit of wonderfully changing the conditicoi o|^ 
society within.his Empire* If the toul of Alfred couM 
rettim to the earth!-— 

t Spectator, No. $€• 

vol,. !• » 



pf^powerS) to shut up ior^evw Cheimnet 
of Potosi^^Kould dtBi^vctoJtoc iramured a$ 
tjie last vicfitm of tbose 4eadfy cai^ernft**^ 

But each spei:¥latiye viaiionarf chinks 
the difiCQirery is made; and while sunrey- 
iog his own great magazine of ?expjKtient^ 
consisungcof Fortunacus^s cap^ the philo^ 
sopher's stone, Aladdin's lamp/ and other 
efficient articles;, he is ixmSdent dial 
^ work may speedily be 60tic^ 'Tbes0 
powpcfiil instnusicnts of ^ameliorttton p^iw 
haps lose their individual names ^nder the 
general denominadon of PhjUpspphy:,* a 
term that would be venerable, if It could 
he saved fixun the misfortupe afbeinghBckU- 
neycd into cant, and from tht impiety of 
substituting its expedi€;nts inthe pl^qe of 
divine power. Sitt it is o£ Jittle CQGise>- 
quAce what denomtinadon the progectors 
assunje to themselves or their scheme?^ 
It is by their €mi^ that we shall know 
diem« Their w(^k Is before diem ; die 
scene of mond disorder presents to them 
the plagues which they arc to atop^ the 



fn6unt^n which they arc to rcmoVc, the 
tbrrcnt which they arc to divert, the dc- 
5ert which they are to clothe in verdurfc 
and bloom. Let them make their expe« 
riment, and add each his page to the 
gloomy records in which experience con« 
temns the folly of imagination*. 

* In reading lately some part of a well-written book 
|>ublisUed a hw years since, I came to the following 
pacsage, which though in connexion indeed with the 
subject of -ilectwtSf expresses the author^s general opi* 
Yiion «f the state df society, and of the means of exalting 
it to wisdom and virtue. ** The bulk of the community 
*< begin to examine, to feel, to understand, their rights 
«* and duties, ^ey onfy require the fostering care of th^ 
<< Pbiksopber t9 rifen tbem into complete rOtionaHty, and 
<< furnish them with the requisites of political and moral 
*' action/* Here I paused to indulge my wonder. Tb^ 
fostering care of the Philosopher ! Why then is not the 
Philosopher about his business ? Why does he not f^ 
and indoctrinate a company of peasants in the intenralt 
of a ploughing or a harvest day, when he will fiiut 
them far more eager for his instructions than for drink f 
Why does he no% introduce himself amcmg 1 circle of 
farmers, who cannot fail, as he enters, tQ be very }ud2« 
ciously discussing, with the aid of their punch abd theft 
pipes, the most refined questions respecting their Hf^ 
and duties^ and wanting but exactly tU aid| instead ^^ 

f Si 
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All the speculations and j»ehemes of the 
sanguine projectors of all ages^ have left 
the world still a prey toinfimte lejgions of 

moTi punch and tobacco> to poi$ess tlMqanselves 'eom« 
pletdy of the requisites of political and moral s^tion F 
The population of a manu factory, 4S another inost pro- 
mising seminary, wher6 all .the .moral and xntoUectual 
endowments are so marly ripe, that he will seem less to 
lyive.the task (if cultivating than thej;>le{isurp. of reaping. 
Even among the compaity in the ale-{hQusj>> fhough the 
Fhilosopher might at first be sorry, and mighi wonder, 
to perceive a slight merge of the moral part .of (he man 
in the .sensitive, and to find in so vociferous .a jnoodf 
jAat Jnquirinjp reason which^ *he had su]>posed» would 
l^.waitbg for him with the silent anxious docility of a 
^pil^otf Pythagoras \ yet he would find a most^wer- 
ful predisposition to truth and virtue, and thjcre ^would 
\t every tl^i^ tphf^pe frpiiA the accuracy of his .logic, 
the comprehenyjxcness pf .his views, and the beauty of 
his moral seniimei)^. But perhaps it will be explainedt 
that the l^ilosophtp- does not mean to visit «I1 these 
people in oer$oivs hut that having first secured the 
iwrei of ini|uence^ having taken entire .possession of 
princtf, qobUity, gentry, and cleigy, which he e^rpects 
to do in a very short time, he will manage them (ike an 
deetrical machine, to opeiate on the bulk of the com- 
munity* Eithy w^y t|ie achievement will J^e great 
and admirable I the latttr event s^ms to haye been 
|M-edicted in that liVylline ^^XkVsm^ ^* When the iky 
fsUi, we shall catch Isij^*'* 



> 
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vices and itiiseries^ sai immarml band 
which has trampled in scorn on the mo^ 
numents and the dust of the self^-idolizing 
men who dreamed> each in his day, that 
thcv were born to chase these evils out 



of the earth. If these vain demigods of 
an hour, who trusted to change the world, 
and who perhaps wished to change it only 
to make it a temple to their fame, could 
be aw^ed from the unmarked graver into 
which they sunk, to look a little while 
round on the world for some traces of die 
success of their projects, would they ne^ 
be eager to retire again into the chambeis 
of dcachj. to hide the shame of their rcp- 
mcmbered presumption ? The wars and 
tyranny* the rancour cruelty and. revenge, 
together with ail the other unnumbered 
vices and crimes with which the earth is 
still infested, are enough, if the whole 
mas$ could be brought within the bounds 
of any one even the most ej^tensive 
empire, to constitute , its .whole; pppul^ 
tion literally infernals, all but their being 

p3 
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incarnate^ and that indcecT they would 
soon, through mutual destruction, cease 
to be* Hitherto the fatal cause of these 
evils, the corruption of the huiuan heart, 
has sported with the weakness, or seduced, 
the strength, of all human contrivances to 
subdue them. Nor do I perceive any 
signs as yet that we are commencing st. 
better era, in which the means that have 
iftiled befoK, or the expedients of- a 
new and more fortunate invention, shall 
iaeGome irresistible, like the sword rf 
JVfichael, in our hands. The nature of 
man still '^ casts ominous conjecture on 
the whole success." While that is cor- 
rupt, it will pervert even the very schemes 
dnd operations by which the world should 
be improved, though their first principles 
were pure as heaven; and revolutions, 
great discoveries, augmented science, and 
new forms of polity, will become in eff^eef 
what may be denominated the sublime 
Aiechanics of depravity. 
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LETTER t.' 

MHis View of moral and philosophical 
projects^ in addition to t^at of the limited 
exertion of energy with which the Afr' 
mighty has^ accompanied,: as yet, the dis*' 
pensation of the gospel,, connected witk 
the impotence of human efibrts to make 
it efficacious where his will does not^. 
£brms a melancholy and awful accounts 
In the hours of pensive thought, unless 
the seriouj observer can fuUv resign the 

Condition of man to tlie infrnite wlsdotfft^ 
aaid goodness of his Creatdfy he Will fed 
an emotion of horror, as if standing on 
the verge of a hideous guli^ )ttto which 
almost afl the possibilities^, ^nd specula*- 
lions, and efforts, and hopes^ relating to 
the best improvements of mankind, are 
brought down in a long abortive series^ by 
the torrent of ages, to be whelmed and 
lost in profound and final despair* 

P4 



To an atheist of enlarged sensibility, if 
that were apossible character^how gloomy, 
l>eyond all power of description, must be 
the long review, and the undefinable pros- 
pect, of this triumph of evil, unaccom- 
panied, as it must appear to his thoughts, 
by any sublime intelligent process, con- 
verting, in some manner unknown to mor- 
tals, this evil into good, either during the 
course or in the final result. A devout 
theist, when he becomes sad amidst his 
contemplations, recovers a solemn and 
submissive tranquillity, by reverting to 
^is assurance of such a wise and omnipo- 
tent conduct. As a believer in revelation, 
he is additionally consoled by the assu- 
rance that not only this train of evils will 
be converted into good in the effect, but 
tliat the eyil itself in this world will at a 
future period almost cease. He is per- 
suaded that the Great Spirit, who presides 
over this mysterious scene, has yet an 
^i^crgy of operation in reserve to be un- 
folded on the earth, such as its inhabitants 
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have never, except in a few momentary 
glimpses, beheld \ and that when his king^ 
dom comes, those powers will be mani- 
fested, to command the chaos of turbulent 
and malignant elements into a »ipw morale 
worldr 

And is it not sfrange^ my dear ff lend,- 
to observe how carefully some pKiloso- 
phcrs, w&o deplore the condition of the 
world, and profess to expect its ameliora>- 
tion, keep their speculations clear of every 
.idea of Divine Interposition ? Na builders 
of houses or cities were ever more atten- 
tive to guard against the access of inun- 
dation or fircr If He should but touch 
their prospective theories of improve* 
ment, they would renounce them as de- 
filed and fit only for vulgar fanaticism.. 
Their system of Providence would, be pro- 
faned by the intrusion of the . Almigjity. 
Man is to effect an apotheosk fbivhimself 
by the hopeful process, of exhausting h^s^ 
corruptions. And. should . it take all but 
an endless scries, ofag^s, yiccs> and woes> 

e4 
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to reach this glorious attainment, t>atience 
may sustain itself the while by the thought 
that when it is realized, it will be bur- 
dened widi no duty of religious gratitude. 
No time is too long to wait, no cost too 
deep to incur, for the triumph of proving 
that we have no need of that one attribute 
of a Divinity, which is the strongest cause 
for adoring him, the benevolence that 
can make us happy. But even if this 
triumph should be fbxmd unattainable, 
the independence of spirit which has la* 
boured for it, must not at last sink into 
piety. This afflicted world, *' this poor 
terrestrial citadel of man/' is to lock its 
gatesj and keep its miseries^ rather than 
admit the degradation of receiving help 
from God. 

I wish it were not true that even men 
whoJfirmly believe, as a general prmciplc, 
the divine government of the world, arc 
often betrayed into the impiety of at- 
taching an excessive importance to human 
'agency in its events. How easily a creature 
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tff their own species is transformed by a' 
sympathetic pride into a God before them ! - 
If what they deem the cause of truth and 
justice^ advanices with a splendid front o£ 
distinguished Qiioties of legislators, or pa« 
triots, or generals^ it must then and rnu3{k- 
therefore triumphs such talents, acconir 
panied by the zeal of so many faithfui ^ 
adherents, > i\othing can withstand. • It 
these shining insects of fame are crusihed^ « 
or ^ink into the despicable reptiles of cor-»' 
ruption, alas, then> for the cause of- trut^' 
and justice ! AH this while, there is no so«^ 
I^mn reference to the '^ Blessed, and <I||||K 
Potentate/' If however the foundatbnsr^ 
of their religious faith have npt-btttk 
s^a|cen, ^ and they, possess any dociUcy^ to * 
the lessons' of time, they wiH aftcf^ij^^ 
while be taught to withdraw- their-depeii*^ 
dence and confidence froni all subordii^tee* 
^entsj and habitually regard the Suf^mf^ 
Being as th^ only power in the creatioiv ■ . 
It strikes xiYe as not improbable^ tfeat - 
the gr^nd xnoralimprovenpyents (if a fututfti* 

p6 
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«ge may be accomplished ki a manner 
that shall leave nothing to man but humi- 
lity and grateful adoration. Mis pride so 
obstinately ascribes to hhnself whatever 
good is effected on the gl6be> that per- 
luips the Deity will evince his own Inter- 
position^ by events as obviously indepen^ 
dent of human power as the rising of die 
sun. Perhaps some of them may take 
place in a manner but litde connected! 
even with human operation. Or if the 
activity of men shall be employed as the 
means of producing all of them> there 
'^mS^prchsibly be as palpable a dispropor^ 
tion between the instruments and the 
events, as there was between the rod of 
Moses and the stupendous phenomena 
which followed its being stretched forth. 
No Israelite was foolish enough to ascribe 
to the rod the power that divided the sea; 
nor will any witness of the moral wonders 
to come attribute them to man. 

I hope these extended observations wiU 
jBOt appear like an attempt to exhibit 
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the whole stock of means as destitute of 
all yaiue^ and the industrious application 
of them as a labour without reward. It isf 
not to depreciate a things if, in attempt-- 
ing to ascertain its real magnitude, it i» 
proved to be little. It is no injustice ta- 
mechanical powers, to say that slender ma '• 
chines will not move rocks and massive 
timbers $ nor to chemical ones, to assert 
diat though an earthquake may fling a 
promontory froni its basis, the explosion 
of an ounce of guitpowder will not.— ^ 
Between moral powers also and the ob-^ 
jects. to which they are applied; diere are 
eternal laws of |!rtroportion ; and k would 
seem a most obvious principle of good 
sense, that an estimate moderately correct 
of the force of each of our means accord^' 
ing to these laws, as hr as they caa be as-* 
certained, should precede every applica* 
tion of them. Such zti estimate has no 
place in a mind under the ascendency of 
imagination, which, therefore, by extras- 
vagandy magnifying its mean$j inflates its* 



projects^ witlv hopes ^hich may justly he 
called romantic. The best corrective of 
9uch irrational expectation i$ nin aj^al tO' 
experience. There is an4mnienie record 
of expeiimentSj which will tell the power 
of almost all the engines^, as worked by 
human hands, in the whole moral maga- 
zine. And it a man expects any one of 
them to produce a greater eflSxt than eveif 
before, it must be because the talents of 
him that repeats the trial, transcend tho^e 
of all former experimentalists, or else be^ 
cause the season b more auspicious* 

The estimate of the power of means, > 
obtained by the appeal to experience, is- 
indeed most humiliating : but what then?- 
It is an humble thing to be a man.- The 
feebleness of means is, in fact, the feeble- 
ness of him that employs them ; for the 
most inconsiderable means, when wielded' 
by celestial powers, can produce the most 
stupendous effects. Till, then, the time 
shall arrive for us to assume a nobler rank 
of existence, we must be content to work 
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etv the present level of our nature^ and 
effect that little which we can eflfect ;. un- 
less it be greater magnanimity and pietjr 
to resolve that because our powers are 
linnited to do only little things, they shall 
therefore, as if in revenge for such an 
^economy, do nothing. Our nneans will 
do something ; that something is what they 
were meant to effect in our hands, and 
not that something else which we all wish 
they would effect, and a visionary man 
presumes they will. 

This disproportion between the powers 
and means which mortals are confined to 
wield, and the great objects which all 
good men would desire to ac<fomplish, is a 
part of the appointments of H im who d^ 
termined all the relations in the universe ; 
and He will see to the consequences* For 
tthc present, he seems to say to his servants^ 
** Forbear to inquire why so small a part of 
those objects to which I have summoned 
your activity, is placed within the reach of 
your powers. Your feeble ability for a<> 
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tion b not accoihpaoied by such a c^pt- 
city of understanding as would be reqm- 
Sttt to comprehend why that ability was 
made no greater. Ercn ff it had been 
made incomparably greater, woald their 
not sdU have been objects before it too 
vast for its operation ? Must not the highest 
of created beings still have something in 
view, which they feel they can but partially 
accomplish till their powers are enlarged? 
Must there not be an end of improvement 
in my creation, if the powers of my crca* 
tuircs had become perfectly equal to the 
magnitude of their designs i How mean 
must be the spirit of that being, that would 
not make an eflfort now toward the ac- 
complishment of something higher than 
he will be able to accomplish till hereafter. 
Because mightier labourers would have 
been requisite tO' effect ail that you wish» 
will you therefore murmur that I have ho- 
noured you, the inferior ones, with the 
appointment of making aHK>ble exer^m ? 
If there is but little pow«r in i^.ifur bands. 
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Is h not because I retain the power in 
minef Are you afraid lest diat power 
should fail to do all things rights only be- 
cause you are so little made its instru- 
ments ? Be grateful that ail the work is 
not to be done without you> arid that a God 
employs you in that in which he also ia 
employed. But remember that while the 
employment is yours^ the success is alto« 
gether his -, and that your diligence there- 
fore^ and not the effect which it producei^ 
will be the test of your characters. Good 
men have been employed in all -ages uuf^ 
der the same economy of inade^uaie 
means^ and what apjpeared to them incon* 
siderable success. Go to vour labours: 
every smcere effort will infallibly be one 
step, more in your own progress to a per-« 
feet state; and as to the Cause» when./ see 
it necessary for a God to interpose in his 
own manner, I will come/* 

I should deem a train of observations 
pf ithe melancholy hue which shades some 
of the latter pages of this essay, ui^les^ 



or periutps even noxiousy were I oot con* 
rinced dnira serions exhibition of the iee^ 
hlentss of hnman- agency ia reltdon to afi< 
great 4>fagect9, nnigbt aggravate the impres- 
non, often so faint, of the absolute* supre* 
macjr of God, of the total dependence of all 
mortal eflbrt on* him,- and of the neeesstty 
of devoudf regarding his intervention at 
every rmMment; It might proi¥K>te that 
kst attiimnent of a tMaloosty good maor 
die resig^adon to be as diminutive an 
i^ent a» God pleases^ and aa^ tinsuccessftd 
a^one. I annf assured also that» in a pious 
sniiid> the humiliating estimate of means 

fum trntfiM: powet, BCnd tlie cbifisequent 
sinking down of all lofxy expectations 
feunded on thenrn >iriU leave onir single 
mean, and that far the best o£ them My 
to be held not only of undiminished but 
of more eminent value than ever was ta^ 
cribed to it before. The noblest of all* 
human means^^ must be that which obtaina 
the exertion of divine power. Themeant 
whichj introducing^ no foreign agencjfj 
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m*e applied dircctlf and immediately tor 
their object^ seem to bear such a defined ,, 
proportion to those objects, as tx> assign^ 
fti>d limk the probable effect. This' strics 
proportion: exists no longer,, and therefore 
the possible effects beconoe too great for 
calcylatioo^ when that expedient is so* . 
lemnly employed^^ which is appointed aa 
the wtm of engaging die divine energy 
to jact on the object. If the only means 
hy which Jehoshaphat sought to o^rcome 
64s superior enemy, had been his troops 
tiorses and [arms, the proportion^ between 
these means and the end would have been^ 
perfectly assignafel?^ and the grobable re- 
sist of the conflict a matter of ordinary^ 
calculation. But when he said ^' Neither 
know we what to do, but our eyes are up 
unto thee," he moved (I speak it reve^ 
fendy ) a new and infinite force to invade 
the host of Moab and Ammon ;. and die 
consequence displayed in dieir camp the 
difference between an irreligious leader,; 
who could fight only. with, aum and out 
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the level of the plain> and a pious onc> 
who could thus assault from Heaven. It 
may not, I own, be perfectly correct, to 
cite, in illustration of the efficacy of prayer, 
the most wonderful ancient examples. 
Nor is it needful, since the experience of 
devout and eminendy rational men, in 
latter times, has supplied a great number 
of striking, instances of important advan^ 
tages so connected with prayer, that they 
deemed them the evident result of it». 
This experience, taken in confirmadon 
of the assurances of the bible, wairants. 
ample expectations of the efficacy . of an 
earnest and habitual devotion *f provided 
still, as I need not jremind you, that this 

mean be employed as the grand auxiliary 
of the other means, and not alone^ till all 
the rest are exhausted or impracticable. 
And I am convinced that cvtry man, whq, 
amidst his serious projects, is apprized of 

* Here I shall not be mUunclerstood to beliievje tlie 
multitude of ttodes which have been told fay d'eluded 
iancjr^ or detestable imjpotture*^ 
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Us dependence on God^ as completely as 
that dependence is a iact^ will be impdled 
to pray^ and anxious to induce his serious 
fiiends to pray, almost every Iiour. He 
will as little, without tt, promise himself 
any ootde success^ as a mariner would iei&- 
pect to reach a distant coast by having his 
sails spread in a stagnation -of the bat. — ^I 
have intimated my fear that 4t Js visionary 
to expect an unusual success in the human 
administration of religion^ unless there 
are unusual omens ^ now a most empha* 
tical spirit of prayer would be sudh «ii 
omen J and die individual who should 
solemnly determine to try its last posstbli 
efficacy, might probably find himself be- 
coming a much more prevailing agent in 
I^ little sphere* And if the whol^ or 
the greater -number, of the disciples of 
Christianity^ iwere, widi an earnest unal- 
terable resolution of each, to connlbine 
diat Heaven should not withoM one single 
influence which the very utmost effort of 
iDonspidng and perseveHqg $uppti<!atioa 
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would obtain, ic woidd be the sign tftot ii' 
revolution -of the world was at hand. 

My dear friend^ it b quite tinK to dis« 
miss this whole subject ; tbmigh it will 
probably appear to, you tbit I hitrt en- 
tirely lost and forgotten the very purpose 
for which I took it up» which c^tainly was 
to ^xanaine the correctnes of some not 
unusual applications of the epithet Ro* 
mantic. It seemed aecessary^fif st, to des- 
cribe the characteristics of that extrava- 
gance which 4>ught to be given up ^ the 
charge, with sonte exemplificationa. The 
<atteaipt to do this, has led xne into a length 
q£ detail of which I had no expectation. 
The intention was^ nextj to display and ip^ 
vindicatCj in an extended illustration^ se- 
veral schemes of life» and models of cha- 
racter s but I will not carry the subject any 
further. I shall only just specify^ in cq]> 
eludings two or three of those points of 
character, on which the censure of iieing 
romantic has improperly fallen* 
. One is^ a disposition i» take bi£^ 




amprles for imrtation. I haare <x)Ademncd 

:that extmvagaDce, which presumes on^ 

the :sanic career of .acdoo and success 

than has. been the idesdnjr of som^ iiw 

dbddmb: so dextraordinat^ as to be the 

most 'Cottspictiaus phenomena of hiscbry^^ 

Bot thisiis a veiy difibrent thing from the 

>dispaiStion to centenSiplate: wkh emotioir 

iht rClfss df men who have been illustrious 

£0t th^ir ^itirdleiijce and their i/dsdon), toi 

obs^ve wi(h deep attention the prtnciptes' 

that animated t^m and the process of 

their attainments, and to Iceep ^eiPi uf 

If lew as dki J^jsidarditfcharacter. A man 

may* i»»tha»t m presumptuous ^eschrm&e o0 

his tiilen»y or die tsEpfsctation of passings 

fhrongh any course of unei^ampled esf^nn^ 

^¥lge.the ambition to resemble and iA^' 

Jpw, in the essential deoerminatioQ ^ 

their dcharactOTii, diose sublime spirits ifv&o 

ite nimi nmofited 10 the Jcii^dbm wheco 

l3^ ^ iriiine as the stars ^ever aaadismrJ^ 

A sti%ing departure from ijie order o£ 

eustiom^^ in 4iat^ank lo^ iifhi^ a manJbcf 
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longSy by devoting the privileges of that 
tank to a modeof excellence which thepeo- 
pie who compose it^ never dreamed to be a 
dtsty^ wiU by them be denominated roman- 
tic. They will wonder why a man that 
ought to be just like themselves, should af- 
fect a^juit^ different ^yle of life^ should at- 
tempt unusual plans c^ doing gpod^ should 
distaste the society of his class, and should 
put himself under some ^extraordinary disr 
cipline of virtue, though every point of 
his system may be the dictate of reason 
and conscience. 

The irreligious will apply this epithet 
So the determination to make, aind the 
zeal to inculcate, great exertions and sa- 
crifices for a purely moral ideal reward* 
Some gross and palpable prize is requisite 
So excite their energies^ and therefore^ 
self-denial repaid by conscience, benefi- 
cence without fame, and the del^t of 
iesembling the Divinity, appear veiy Vi-4 
sionary felicities. 

The epithet will often be implied to a 
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mad who feels it an imperious duty to . 
realize^ as far as possible, and as soon as 
pos^bk, every thing which in theory he 
approves aqct applauds. You will often 
hear a circle of perhaps respectable per- 
sons agreeing entirely that this one is an 
excellent principle of action, and that 
other an amiable quality, and a third 
a sublime excellence, who would be 
amazed at your fanaticism, if you were to 
adjure them solemnly, and say, *^ My 
friends, from this moment you are bound, 
from this moment we are all bound, on 
peril of the displeasure of God, to realize 
in ourselves, to the last possible extent^, 
all that we have thus applauded." Througk 
some fatal defect of conscience, there is a 
very general feeling, regarding the high 
order of moral and religious attainments^ 
that though it is a glorious and happy ex-* 
altation to possess them, yet it is per* 
fectly safe to stop contented where we are» 
One is confounded to hear irritable per« 
sons applauding a character of self-coin« 

VOL. U P 
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rhand, persons who trifle away their days 
adrrtiring the instances of a strenuous im- 
provement of time, rich persons praising 
examples of extraordinary beneficence 
which they know far surpass themselves, 
though withput larger means, and all ex* 
pressing their deep respect for the men 
who have been most eminent for devo- 
tional habits, and yet apparently with no 
consciousness that they are themselves 
placed in a solemn election of henceforth 
striving in earnest to exemplify this very 
same pitch t)f character, or of being con- 
demned in theday of judgment. 

Finally, in the application of this epi- 
thet, but little allowance is generally made 
for the very great difference between a 
man's entertaining high designs and hopes 
for himself alone, and his entertaining 
rhem relative to other persons. * It may 
be very romantic for a man to promise 
himself to effect such designs upon others 
fs it may be very reasonable to meditate 
lor himself. If he feels the powerful ha- 



\ 
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bitual impulse of conviction prompting 
him to the highest attainments of wisdom 
and excellence, he may perhaps justly 
hope to reach them himself, though k 
would be most extravagant to extend 
the same hope to all the persons to whorp 
he may try to impart the impulse. I 
specify the attainments of wisdom and 
excellence^ because,, to the distinction be- 
tween the designs and hopes which a man 
might entertain for himself, and those 
which he might have respecting, others, 
it is necessary to add a further distinction 
as to the nature of those which he might 
entertain only for himself. His extraor- 
dinary plans and expectations for him- 
self might be of such a nature as to de-.' 
pend on other persons' for their ac- 
complishment, and might therefore be as 
extravagant as if other persons alone had 
been their object. Or, on the contrary, 
they may be of a kind which shall not 
need the co-operation of other persons, 
and may be realized ind^endently of 
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tbetf wiB. The design of acquiring im- 
mense riches, Of beoot^ng the comman- 
der of an army^ 6t die legislator of a na- 
tion, mu^in its progne^s be dependent on 
other beiftgs beside^ the individual^ in too 
many thousand points for a considerate 
man to presunfje that he Jhali be fortunate 
in them alL But the schemes of eminent 
personal attainm^tiU^ not depending in 
any of these ^ays, are romantic only ^en 
there is some fatal intellectual or moral 
defect in the mind itselfWhich has adopted 
them. 
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